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In faith and hope the world will diſagree ; 
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DUCHESS OF YORK... 


Mapair, I'VE 


W HILE I entertain the deepeſt 
ſenſe of perſonal obligation for the 
peculiar honour of having obtained 
your Royal Highneſs's patronage, I 
am equally ſenſible of the ſingular 

advantage of ſuch a circumſtance, to - 
a work written for the purpoſe of re- 
lieving modeſt merit. 

If theſe volumes ſhould be found 
not wholly unworthy of the gracious 
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protetion which your Royal High- 
neſs has condeſcendingly beſtowed 
upon them, it will add to the happi- | 
neſs, though it cannot increaſe the 
_ gratitude, with which I ſubſcribe my- 
ſelf | 


Your Rovyar Hicnvzss's 
Mlioſt reſpectful and 
| Moſt devoted Servant, 


MARY BARKER. 
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WELSH STORY. 


CHAP. I. 


$6 Stamp but the 3 features on the breaſt.” 
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3 ſcenes which Jetained « the Un. 
gering eye of taſte,” memory dwells 
with an enthuſiaſtic delight: and in 
proportion to their diſtance from the eye, 
-they become dear to the heart. . 
Thus do we recur to our infant days 
with more than childiſh pleaſure; thus 
vor. 1. n d0 


Fa 4 


6: The ſcenes of fe, when preſent and confeſt, 


* 


(=) 


do we paint with fairy colours the ſcenes 


of youth; and nothing but what is pre- 
ſent appears deſtitute of charms. 
Such iis the complaint of the child of 
N ſenſibility, and the language of the man 
. of reaſon. ; 
Let then the faſtidious critic and the 
ſapient ſcholar deſpiſe the individual 
who employs the powers of imagination 
to mike the preſent hour intereſting, by 
egngaging the heart. The ſmile of mi- 
ſery, or the tear of inſenfibility, ſhall 
offer the nobleſt vindication of ſuch en- 
Adeavours. | ; 
Aware that faſhion and falſe taſte have 
rendered other pictures than thoſe of na- 
ture neceſſary in a novel, the writer 
who ſtudies the human heart can only 
kope for readers whom faſhion cannot 
prevail 


(8:9 


prevail upon to neglect equally y the 14. 
man underſtanding. | 

In the characters of the poſſeſſors of 
the eſtates of Glendarran, ſome pecu- 
liarities (though not uncommon ones) 
exiſted, which rendered them uſeful ſub- 
jets for contemplation ; if amuſement 
can be derived from the following diſ- 
play of them, their hiſtorian will be 


more than rewarded. 


Glendarran Caſtle, ſituated in the 
beautiful county of Glamorgan, was 
once in poſſeſſion of a lady whom 
taſte and inclination induced to make 
her home, her place of abode. Early 
in life ſhe married a gentleman, 
who was admired by her friends for 
his immenſe eſtates, and recommend- 
ed to her love by the negative me- 
rit of never givin g offence, Perhaps 


5 2 ſhe 


(4) 


Ne found! that ſomething more is ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute the happineſs of a 
woman of ſenſibility than an alliance 
with a man of great fortune, ** ſtrict ho- 
* nour, and unimpeached integrity ;” for 
though he was created a Peer immedi- 
ately on His marriage, and was very ſoon 
afterwards made an Ear]; yet her health 

viſibly declined after her eternal union, 
and her death made Lord Glendarran 

again free in three years from that pe- 
nod. He was the father of two lovely 
children: on Lord Margam, who was 
the elder, his eftates were entailed. 
Glendarran was the inheritance of the 
| unfortunate lady whom we have already 
mentioned; her eſtate, and the great par- 
liamentary intereſt which had for many 
| generations attached to it, was a tempta- 

tion which Sir Watkin Edwards (as Lord 


— then was) could not ſuffer his 
natural 


„ 

natural repugnance to a wiſe to overcome, 
Lady Glendarran, however, thought 
proper to bequeath her property entirely 
free ſrom his control, to her daughter, 
Lady Cecilia Margam, who was fix 
months old when ſhe loſt her mother. 
Lord Glendarran (who was at that timg 
attending a canal bill of the utmoſt im- 
portance to his eſtate, through the 
Houſe) no ſooner beard of the death of 
his wife, than he aſſumed a deep and 
dignified appearance of grief: he diſ- 
patched a ſervant to conduct his lovely 
children to London; but fo ſacred was 
his reſpect for the propriety of their ap- 
pearance after the loſs of ſuch a mother, 
that he deprived himſelf of the conſola- 
tion of their endearing careſſes, till a 
ſuperb mourning coach was built to 
convey them ; in ſhort, nothing could 

B 3 excel 


16-6) 
excel the viſible reſpect and regret 
which Lord Glendarran beftowed on 
the memory of his wife; nor could this 
kingdom boaſt a more expenſive monu- | 
ment than he erected to it. | | 

To the education of his children his 
Lordſhip paid equal attention. Lord 
Margam went to Weſtminſter at as 
early an age as any boy ever went; from 
thence he purſued his ſtudies at Ox- 
ford, and ſpent more than twice as 
much time in making the tour of Eu- 
rope as young noblemen uſually do. 

Lady Cecilia Margam, before ſhe 
could ſpeak, was conſigned to the care 

of a moſt accompliſhed French gover- 
| neſs, by whom ſhe was inſtructed in 
every kind of knowledge neceſſary for 
an heireſs of ſix thouſand a year, 'till 

2 her 


(2) 

her Ladyſhip choſe to be her own miC- 
treſs; when Madame Le Brun was dif- 
miſled, and various women, who ſpoke 
various languages, ſucceeded in her 
poſt. Maſters of the. firſt- faſhion, -as 
well as governeſſes of the firſt reſpecta- 
| bility, attended Lady Cecilia conſtantly, 
with whom ſhe merely reſerved. the pri - 
vilege of learning juſt as much as was 
pleaſant to herſelf, and of obeying none 
of: their. inſtructions . but what: ſhe 
thought proper and juſt, according ta 
the humour ſhe might be in; the effect 

of which, her actions muſt declare. 
Glendarran Caſtle (of which ſhe was 
to become miſtreſs in a very ſhort time 
from the commencement of this hiſtory) 
had been uninhabited fourteen years; a 
conſtant reſidence in London, or its 
vicinity, rendered Lady Cecilia Margam 
B 4 | | very 


| G | 
yery little diſpoſed to viſit it ; therefore, 
like a tale of better times, it was ſinking 
into oblivion, noticed only by. thoſe 
whole expiring fancies added a * 


— 


luſtre to its beauties. 
The only object around it which ad- 
mitted of any compariſon with its mag- 
nificence, was Glendarran Houſe; a 
feat of a Fan 
ol Llewellyn. . 0 
Mr. Llewellyn, like Loi®Gleiditrade 
was a widower, and like him too lived 
in London, where, though very dif- 
ferently employed, they were alike al» 
fared that they were purſuing the wy 


path to happineſs and glory. 
| Mr. Llewellyn wasalſoa father; though, 


If, as a great writer ſays, ga parent's 
moral right can ariſe only from his 
oy ann and bis religious right from 


$$ « hs 


Fortunately for them, chance effected: 
what paternal anxiety. was never exer- 
eiſed about. The governeſs, to whoſe 
care they were entrafted, was a women 


' qualified to train ile infant mind ; and as 
it was moſt convenient to thei ſather, 
they refided with her at Glendarrars - - 
Houſe. Befides her two pupils, Mr. 
Llewellyn had a ſon; who being lineally 
deſcended from the prince, whoſe name 
and arms he bore, as well. as allied in 
ſome degree to every ancient. family in 
South Wales, it would have been con- 
ſidered as a kind of public degradation: 
if he had been brought up to the prac- 
tice of any profeſſion ;- in truth, his fa- 
ther ne er harboured ſo mean a thought; 
f 15 Henry: 


( w ) 

Henry Llewellyn was therefore deſtined 
to ſpend a life of idleneſs-and celibacy, 

till the death of his parent ſhould enable 

him to enjoy the bleſſings of life. 
Aſter receiving a liberal education, 

and making the tour of Europe with his 
couſin, the Marquis of Brecknock, he | 

returned to England in his twenty- fiſth 

year, neither a fool nor a coxcomb. 


C HA * II. 8 


« Can Virgil's verſe, can Raphael's touch, impart: 
«Thoſe finer features of the feeling heart, 
« Thoſe tender tints that ſhun the careleſs eye, 


* And in the world's contagious climate die? 


Henry Liewellyn, being wearied of 
a. wandering. life, after paying his re- 
ſpects to his father in town, proceeded 
to Glendarran Houſe, where he antici- 
pated much calm enjoyment in the ſo- 
ciety of his ſiſters. | 
The joy they experienced at * 
him, was ſuch as muſt be felt by refined 
and ſuſceptible minds on the return of a 
long abſent and beloved brother; his 
heart experienced every pleaſure which 
his imagination had promiſed; and the 
| B 6 _ fond 


* 


when they were weary. 


( 1 ) 
fond expectations of all were realized 
on their meeting. | 
The only ſorrow * ſiſters had to 
communicate, was the death of their 
beloved governeſs, a few weeks before 


1 their brother's arrival in England. 


The ſea ſhore, which partly encom- 
paſſed the domains of Glendarran, was 
now the boundary of their wiſhes ; for 


- they thought Hemy the moſt charming 


of the ſons of men. 
With them he never knew: a tedious 


hour, though ſecluded from all that the 


gay call pleg/ure. Reading conftituted the 


principal part of their amuſement, and 


the harp of Euphemia revived” chem 


* | 


Their walks, amidſt the Oy 


+ keenery with which they were fur- 


rounded, ten their ſpirits, and 


7 4 | the 


1 
the active virtue which Charlotte and 
Euphemia diſplayed in their kindneſs 
and attention to the neighbouring pea - 
ſants, unparted the moſt refined delight 
to the heart of a brother. He was re- 
luctantly obliged to quit theſe new- 
found pleaſures by a ſummons from Mr. 
Llewellyn, te repair to London imme- 
diately; and deeply regretted the neceſ- 
fity of leaving thom, * c for a 
few weeks. | 
is ſiſters felt deſerted From be * 
parted, and anxiouſly longed: for that 
period which gave them the hope of 
again beholding him, as well as their 
father, whom they had not ſeen 2 
the two laſt years. 

To amuſe themſelves, they 3 
viſited a banquetting-houſe in the woods 
delonging to the Caſtle; ; its romantic 

fituation 


fituation induced the mother of Lady 
Cecilia Margam to ſpend much of her 
time there, for which purpoſe ſhe 
_ adorned it with every thing which a 
fertile imagination, controlled by refined 
taſte, could deviſe. On the total deſer- 
tion of the Caſtle after her death, the 
keys of this place were given to the poſ- 
ſeſſors of Glendarran Houſe, by which 
means the MiGLlewell yns had free acceſs 
to it. Their governeſs was highly ſenſible - 
of the privilege of poſſeſſing ſo beautiful 
a retreat ; and it had been from their 
- Infancy a reward to her pupils for any 
extraordinary exertion of genius or in- 
duſtry, to ſpend a day there. 

The mufic-room belonging to it was 
an elegant apartment, completely ſur- 
niſhed with various inſtruments, which 


( 1's ) 
were regularly tuned by Miſs Llewellyn's 
maſter, 1 ee 
On the day that their brother quitted 
them, they repaired to this their fa- 
yourite retreat. Charlotte, whoſe ſpirits 
were much depreſſed, requeſted her ſiſter 
to play an air on the harp, an inſtrument 
on which ſhe particularly excelled. 
She readily obeyed, and with equal 
cheerſulneſs exerted all her powers 
when ſhe was requeſted by her ſiſter to 
fing. Scarcely had the ſymphony 
ceaſed, when a ſtranger appeared ; the 
harp fell from the hands of Euphemia, 
and he approached to apologize ſor the 
conſternation which ſo unexpected an 
intrufion occaſioned, 
-- He did fo in the moſt polite 
terms; and though a certain degree of 
awkwardneſs is inyariably attendant 


on 


( 26 ) 

on explanations between ſirangers, yet 
Lord Margam (for ſo he was) afforded 
an inftance that when a mind is truly 
great and amiable, no fituation 1s ſo un- 
favourable as to prevent its poſſeſſor 
from beſpeaking the attention and regard 
of the diſcerning. 

Charlotte Llewellyn was of that num- 
ber; and, when ſhe learnt who he was, 
introduced herſelf and fiſter to Lord 
Margam, in a manner which increaſed: 
the favourable: opinion which he before 


entertained of them, from the repre- 
ſentations of thoſe to whom they were 


known. 

He informed the fifiers that he arrived 
at Glendarran the day before, and had 
been ſo. much engaged, that he had de- 


ferred ſending them the letter of intro- 


duction from their father till the follow. 
| ihg 


K Tag I) 

ing morning, when he preſented Euphe- 
mia with it, with a look which declared 
that he ſpoke ſincerely, ſaying, that 
he intended to have had the pleaſure 
of delivering it perſonally, and hei 
hoped that this unexpected preventian, 
of his intention of calling on them, would 
not deprive him 1 the means of — 
with propriety, MC 
| Fortunately for Lord Margin, their 
attendant in their rural pleaſures at that 
moment brought in the reſreſhment 
which they ordered, and he readily 
accepted the invitation, which could 
not bave been withheld. by a ſenſible 
woman, from ſo neat a relation of the 
owner of the place, and one. whoſe man 
vers. formed fo ſtriking an exception 
to the generality of thoſe of his age and 
tank. | 


After: 


18 ) 

Aſter tea, anxiouſly wiſhing for a re- 
petition of thoſe ſounds. which engaged 
| the attention of his ſoul, Lord Margam 
walked'round the room,. noticed every 
inſtrument, touched the keys of the or- 
gan, and at length finding the language 
of the heart ineffectual in obtaining his 
wiſhes, he vontured to ſolleit in the moſt 
delicate manner which words afford, a 
tune from Euphemia. 
Though the was ever obliging, ſheun- 
accountably found that ſhe-had not n 
che power to oblige. 

| She heſitated Charlotte aſcribed it to 
modeſt reluctance, and joined her en- 
treaties with: Lord. Margam's; but ſhe 
replied, that ſhe" could not ing. He 
again importuned her; but ſhe found 
the difficulty of compliance increaſe, 


CW 

and politeneſs withheld his further ſoli- 
citation. | 

He inſiſted upon attending them 
home ; the diſtance appeared unuſually 
ſhort to Euphemia, when they arrived 
at Glendarran Houle, and propriety de- 
manded his taking leave; which he As 
with reluctance. x 
When the ſiſters were alone, they 
- found much ſubje& for converſation in 
their adventure. Charlotte declared 
Lord Margam to be the handſomeſt man 
ſhe had ever ſeen ; and Euphemia, that 
he was the moſt /enſible, charming, and 
elegant; which, though her fiſter did not 
ſo inſtantaneouſly believe it poſſible to 
_ aſcertain, yet that he was polite and ele- 
gant, ſhe very cordially affented to. 

Lord Margam's opinion of them may 


be inferred from the following letter, 
x NOS EDA which 


( 20 ) 
which he wrote to Lord Glendarran, im- 
mediately after his interview with them. 


| „ Glendarran Caſtle, June 6, 1790. 1 
Mr Lonp, 
* NoTrinG was ever more grati- 
« fying to me than obeying your com- 
© mands in viewing this charming 
place, which exceeds in beauty every 
4 thing that ever exiſted in wy imagina- 
« tion, and as far ſurpaſſes all that has hi- 
« therto engaged my admiration. Cecilia, 
«Tam certain, muſt be delighted with 
«/your intention of ſpending the ſummer 
« here. I will order the ſteward to make 
ec an eſtimate of the expenſe of repair- 
« ing the houſe perfectly, and ſhall wait 
© here, with great pleaſure, to receive 
4 and execute your Lordſhip's com- 
„ mands, hoping very ſean to ſee vou 
. deen 


7 


G 
and my ſiſter, to whom preſent the 
Ekindeſt love of, my Lord, by 
« Your affectionate ſon, 
* MAarGan. 
P. S. Cecilia will be delighted with 
the woods; the muſic- room in the 
* banquetting-houſeis the moſt enchant- 
* ing place I ever beheld; the whole 
te building is exquiſitely beautiful, and 
_ * the fituation defies deſeription.“ 


He awaited the arrival of his father's 
anſwer with an impatience. which was 
new to him, though he availed himſelf 
of as many opportunities of calling at 
Glendarran Houſe as delicacy allowed. 

Every interview increaſed the admira- 
tion which Euphemia Llewellyn's cap- 
tivating voice firſt created in Lord 
Margam. He conſidered her as the 

moſt 


. 

moſt lovely of her ſex, till diſcovering 
her compaſſionate attention to unrepin- 
ing poverty, he forgot that ſhe was beau- 
tiful; then did his ſoul pay homage to 
virtue, and the love which he enter- 
tained for a human being, was a pure 
and cheering ray of that glowing flame 
which for ever leading the human heart 
to diſcover every thing great and beau- 
tiful in creation, repoſes in ſerenity at 
the footſtool of its Creator. 
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4 On every buſh the eglantine 
« With leaves perfumed hung, 
4 The'primroſe-made the hedge-rows fine, 
44 The woods of muſic rung,” WIr n IR. 


A WEEK paſſed away, which Lord 
Margam thought the ſhorteſt and moſt 
delightful of his life. The Miſs Llewel- 
lyns found themſelves happy, although 
their brother was abſent. They heard 
from him, that he could not be with 
them for a fortnight ; and however 
anxious they really felt to ſce him, were 


obliged to confeſs that they ſpent their 
time very agreeably. . 


, 0 
8 
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Lord Margam received the following 
letter from his ſiſter : | 


© -« Parliament Street, June zoth, 
C Dear Nep, 
i My father being fully and import- 
ve anfly employed in ſettling canal bills, 
- © militia bills, and the Lord knows what 
e bills beſides, but none like any that 
ever troubled me; and having a bow 
<<, half an hour long to make to every 
% old quiz on this fide Temple Har, de- 
you, that he has finally determined to 
vit ſpentl the ſummer at Glendarran. I 
, ennnot ſay : that I much like the 
«thoughts of an old caſtle a hundred 
v and fifty miles from the world; but 
«Gas you, Ned, are a Chriſtian, and a 
10 lover of elegance, EF conclude that 
66 you 


(6.49 Y 
« you ' would not wiſh to buty me. 
«« Therefore, I intend to retieve half Me 
« poor fellows in this place from the 
« torments of my dive face and in- 
« exorable heart, by hardening the one, 
«and foftening the other, i the de- 
« lightful cenes you piQute: I mean 
* to bring Fidefte' with me, and ex- 
« pet muclt for in feeing hint chaſe 
« tlie ramy=goats down tlie fldes of the 
„mountains. T am very happy that 
« large hats are the ton, as the ſcor6hing”' 
«ſav, which I conclude is the grbateſt 
« enlivenerofthe picture, would entirely 
i deſtroy my oomplexion in ſo long an 
« expoſate ;" for you know I think it 
< prejuMrial-to wear white always, and 
© particulerly as I really have no need 
«of it; ſo F intend to fally forth bare- 
vun... . Aled, 


. 
e. faced, and ſuppoſe I may even leave 
* hy rouge-pot behind. | 

Lord Lancaſter gave a moſt glorious 
_« ball. laſt week—every creature was 
« there; and I aſſure you my dreſs' was 


4 univerſally admired ; indeed, I think 
4 nothing ever was ſo delightfully ſuited 
; « to diſplay a, fine form. : + '' 

© Good heavens ! only think of Lord 
00 *iuind's eg, e Quaver 


« about it! "3 il} 06H | 
forgot to tell youu! that Mes. 
Gunnings and her daughters come 
down with ius. Lord Irwin and Sir 
William Diamond have promiſed; 
Lady Racket, if ſhe poſſibly own, with 
( the MiG,Fitz-Allans (and Lord Fane 
d for certain), will, ſee us before the end 
«of the ſummer. Therefore, we ſhall 
© not 
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e not grow quite ruſticated : beſides, 
« as I come of age in September—and 
« heireſs of fix thouſand a year, Ned! I 
« intend to ſet Wales in a blaze, and 
e make my name even as famous as 
ee that old woman whom my father 
«© ſometimes preaches about — NV, 
© daughter of Juftin-ap-Gweregant-ap- 
« Cadiſer- ap- Collivin. ab-Tagno. — I'm 
„ (are I ſhall never forget her name if 
«© live to be a thoufand: and if fome 
hero does not arrive to demoliſh every 
„ Welth ſquire in Glamorganſhire, for 
* the ſake of ſo valuable a prize, I ſhall 
« ſay the men are all ſtocks and ſtones. 

ge ſure get ſome nice poneys, Miſs 
e Gunnings and I mean to ſpend our 
** mornings. in riding races down the 
* hills; I am no great jockey, you 
N know, but every body rides in the 


. C2 e couti- 
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< country. We have bought a col- 
lection of hideous maſbs, that we may 
ce make ſome. little fur in getting the 
* ſervants to frighten the Welſh pea- 
« ants out of their wits ; for ſhe ſays, 
they are the moſt credulous people in 
ec the world. 

Lloyd and the ſervants ſet out im- 
« mediately; my father follows on Mon- 
4 day, and we bring up the rear. Tell 

« Lloyd to be ſure to remember what I 
« ſaid about my room, not to fix on 
4 one to the ſouth, for I deteſt the ſun 
in a morning. | | 

« Good gracious! Lady Weſterton 
« has got a ſon at laſt; every body re- 
cc, joices | toi be ſure, wonders will never 
«ceaſe. Excuſe all blunders. I write 
«in the greateſt haſte imaginable, for I 
«© have hundreds of viſits to make, and a 
« thou- 


( 29 ) | 
4 thouſand engagements, before I can 
« poſſibly leave town. 
Adieu, NED. 
« Ever yours, = Vibe 
© CRCILIA MarGam. 


« Horrid news fince you left town. 
Lord Cue completely diſh'd—Sir Si- 
mon Daſher quite ſmaſh'd — Lady 
Dreadnought ruinated — juſtices 
* knocked up the tables !—nothing but 
ce confuſion !—Schemer going to plead 
t bankruptcy to ſave himſelf—half the 
« world will be ruined. Thank Hea- 


« ven, I always hated and deteſted cards - 


« and gaming!” 


Lord Margam WEE at the intelli- 
gence which this letter conveyed; yet 
he ſighed when he had finiſhed:reading 


it, He haſtened to Glendarran Houſe, 


1 


30) 
to communicate to its inhabitants tlie 
pleaſure he felt in the idea of ſo ſoon 
being able to viſit them without reſtraint. 
The idea of a ſcene of gaiety had various 
pleaſures to youthful minds; und the 
Miſs Llewellyns were admirably formed 
to enjoy ſociety; therefore they awaited 
the arrival of the family at the Caſtle 
with impatience, 


„ —— 
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CHAP. IV. 


a Ever charming, ever new, 
« When will the n tire the view 
Pra. 


5 of, TH eil Wen 

Loxp Glendarran quitted 3 | 
at the time appointed, with all proper 
decorum, and arrived at; Glendarran- 
Caſtle without any particular. inconve- 


nience. 4 
Lady Cecilia, who' left town the day 


after ' her father; - was accompanied by 
Mrs, Gunnings and her two beanJfo!, 
accompliſhed daughters 
Lady Cecilia's moſt elegant Abigail, 
Madame Chapone, with her attendant, 
Meng and a maid of Mrs. Gunnings 
YL i C 4 (not 
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(not worthy to be recorded in hiftory), 
conſtituted their retinue; and three foot- 


men formed their cavalcade. 


Lady Cecilia, on her approach to 
the land of her anceſtors, was aſto- 
niſhed at the grandeur of the ſcenery. 
« Ah!“ exclaimed Mrs. Gunnings, 


; e knew that your Ladyſhip would 
| Wbeentranced with Wales! nothing 
"®,centainly ever was fo heavenly — 
* do view thoſe fertile vales, as Thom- 


. ſon beautifully expreſſes it, 
ieh with che product of the varying vr 


| 6 And, ch that verdant mead! See, 


Lady Ceeilia! Count thoſe number- 
ve leſs flocks of ſheep that repoſe on its 
c fragrant carpet. Really, I am quite 
« tranſported with the country ! Wales 

e certamly zeminds me of che golden 
BY „ « age, 
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enge, and the millennium, and all the 
« beautiful things that one reads of in 
* hiſtory.” 
Indeed it is quite enchanting,” re- 
plied her Ladyſhip; exclaiming, as they: 
paſſed a church- yard, See, Mrs. Gun 
* nings ! only ſee what neat people! 
they make a garden of the — 
. yard. | 
That,“ ſaid Mrs. Gunnings, © is a 
« Welſh cuſtom-which J forgot to tell 
« your Ladyſhip of. Every lover, ot 
* friend; J aſſure you, ſtrews the grave 
© off the departed with flowers.“ 
Then I am determined,” proteſted: 
Lady Cecilia, © to die in Wales Oh, 
« how beautiful to — one's * 
te ſtrewed with flowers!” 
* And then,” continued Mrs. ON 
* they renew. them weekly; 
Ke Ce: * | 66: * 


* loyer, or a widow, in Wales, think 
« nothing. of riding ten miles, at all 
«ſeaſons, to adorn their: ae 00 
„ gtave ! n ohn 

4 Delightful + edi Lady Ce- 
cilia: how I ſhould rejoice to ſee poor 
« Lord Peppermiat, or little Colonel 
<<: Epaulette,” riding on one of theſe 
* Alps, through. a rattling thunder- 
e ſtorm on a Welſh poney, with a leck 
in his hat, to ſtrew my grave with 
« flowers !--ba!! ha! ha!--or, poor faith- 
« ful ſouls, after they had paid their 
« reſpects to my happy ſhade, to ſee + 
« them loſe” their road in a ſnow-drift, 
© or break their necks down one of 
« thoſe precipices ha! ha! ha Poſi · 
« tively I ſhall expire with laughing!“ 
Oh, how droll it wag be! would it 


W not Nr | 
Very,“ 


60 | 
© Pery,” replied. Miſs Emma Gan- 
nings, whilſt her elder ſiſter | joined in 
the vociſerous laugh; of her Ware 
and prolonged it by aying 5344 
0 the Arber tedrierdattves v. lis 
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In fach amuſing and inflrudive con- 
verſation did our fair travellers beguile- 
| the time ; Lady. Cecilia enraptyred \ with 
eycry fine proſpect, when pointed gut” 
by the ill more euraptured Mrs. Gun- 
nings; who communicating. her feclings 
to her. aſſociates, conſtantly received 
from, Mic Emma the aſſent of © Very 
6 beautiful indeed! 17 whilſt her elder. 
daughter frequently. ; remarked, that « * ſhe 
« wiſhed ſhe could ſee as many fr ſmart 
4 { fellows, as. mountains ; and that if 
NN they did. not multiply, f ſhe feared the 
<« ſhould ſoon grow tired of Arcadia. 

686 Lady 
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Lady Cecilia enlivened them at all 
proper intervals, namely, whenever ſhe 
herſelf poke, with Zughter, which, if 
it had not the effect of exhilarating 
their ſpirits, at leaſt prevented them from 
fleeping. 

They at length arrived within a day's 
journey of Glendarran; where Lady Ce- 
cilia declared ſhe would conſtantly re- 
fide, if ſhe could perſuade /ome of the 
| * to retire with her. She formed a 

thouſand imaginary ſchemes for perma- 

Fent pleafures, everlaſting entertainment, 
and perfect happineſs ; but foon received 
a conviction of their futility when they 
arrived at the inn where they meant to 
Lleep, by the landlord's approachin g with 
a proſound bow, in moſt obſequi ious 


forro v, to o acquaint them that ths houſe 
Was 
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was ſo full he could not poſſibly acom- 
modate them. 
« Oh!” exclaimed Lady Cecilia, © tell 
te the people we muſt have room.” | 
The landlord, in an exquifite tone of 
grief, replied, that it was the Duke of 


Monmouth's family which filled his 


houſe; therefore it was u#terly impoſſible 
to receive them ; but aſſured her Lady- 


ſhip, that he had another houſe only ten 


miles diſtant, which they would find 
equally good ; remarking, that as the 
moon was bright, and the night ex- 
tremely warm, he hoped they would 
have no objection to proceeding, for 
he would provide excellent horſes, and 
ſafe guides who were accuſtomed to the 
road. Fon | 

Aer much anger, lamentation, and 


conſultation among the ladies, as there 
appeared 


(38) 


appeared to be no alternative, they re- 


ſolved to proceed; Lady Cecilia hor- 


adh prrocfid ati being turned, out of a 
dirty inn; while Miss Gunnings ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe had certainly travelled 


later, but that there was an amazing 

difference between riding late in the 

town an. in the country. | e ph 
« Yes, to be ſure there is,” added her. 


| Ladyſhip;. « here we ſhall meet nothing: 


« for ten miles i in the dark !—Landlord, : 

ac are the guides ready 43H! 8 | 
1 They are, Madam,” * replied; , &« Th 
have provided three, that your, Lady- 
2 « ſhips might fancy we quite 


C ſafe.” | A 0 


g 295 1 hree, man ” ki Lady Ce: 
lin ac I am determined to have fix, at 
& leaſt.” To which the landlord, who 


asc quieſced readily in her Ladyſhip's opi- 


nion, 
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nion, aſſented. Three more men were. | 
ſpeedily found, and they ſet out. | 
Mrs. Gunnings' began to tell ſtories {| 
of benighted travellers; her younger - if 
daughter exclaiming, at the concluſion 
of every dolefal- tale, Dear me, how 
* rocking” Lady Cecilia ſcreaming every 
time the coach joked, and-Miſs Gunnings 
(as a mean of ſilencing Mrs. Gunnings's 
eloquence) crying, “ Lord, mother, what 
* ſtuff! it's enough to petrity one l!“ 

In the intervals of ſilence, each fat 
trembling at the phantoms of her own 
imagination, till the lightning, which 
now darted in vivid flaſhes, afforded _ 
ſome, real cauſe for alarm. Lady Ce- 7 
cilia declared, that ſne would no longer 
remain in the coach; but the thunder | 
becoming louder every moment, and-a - | 
tre- 


( 4 

tremendous ſhower falling, prevented 
her from executing her intentions. She 
then inſiſted upon having all the win- | 
dos down, affirming tut glaſs attructed 
ls liglining; Mrs. Gunnings ſaid, that 
an eminent philo/opher aſſured her that 
glaſs repelled it. The aſſertions of all 
the philoſophers in the kingdom would 
have had little effect on her opponent, 
who perſifted in having all the windows 
down ; by which means they had a cur- 
rent of air from three points, and the 
rain beating in upon them till they were 
completely wet. 
Terror had taken entire poſſeſſion of 
the mind of every female of the party, 

when the coach ſuddenly ftopped. The 
2 poftillions endeavoured to filence Lady 
Cecilia's ſcreams, by affuring her that 


there 


(-.:6t 


there was nothing the matter, only one 
of the traces was broken, and they muſt 
take off a pair of horſes, The rain now 
abated, and, as ſhe leaned forward to 
give directions, ſhe beheld that they were 
riding along the ſide of a ſteep moun- 
tain; ſhe ſtarted to the other fide of 
the carriage, declaring that they muſt 
all be loſt, when ſhe perceived the {az 
rolling its tempeſtuous billows, moun- 
tains high, againſt the cliff on whaſe 
ſummit they were. Her ungoverned 
ſear, ' at that moment, ſeemed ap- 
proaching to madneſs. She inſiſted upon 
returning; but was informed that it was 
impoſſible to turn the carriages ; how- 
ever, all agreed that it was moſt prudent 
to walk, notwithſtanding the guides in- 
ſiſted upon it, that it was as /afe;:good 
© road, as ever was travelled, and they 

ce had 


* 
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Ga) 
© had 1 it hundreds of times in the 
«dark? |! Sour e147 20 

Lady Cecilia had ſtill ſufficient power 
to laviſh on them ſuch terms of reproach 
as ſhe thought them entitled to for 
their inſolent aſſertions, and for daring 
10 bring her ſusl à road. In ſpite of her 
Ladyſhip's opinion, or alarms, they 
perſiſted in what they knew to be true, 
till, wearied by her ſcreams, reproaches, 
and — at every W one of 
them ſaid— | 
1:46 Dol 1 me, if PH . 
« the dark with ladies any more | for 
they have ſuch whims, and ſuch frights, 
-« and ſuch fancies, that it's enough to 
drive a pody mad; and do make ſuch 
i ſereamings, when the road's as ſafe, 
1655 _ as 1 and as * forward, 
„ollen 86972999 265, hy; Ne. 
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“ as going over Newport pridge! and 


« the night is as good a night as a ſober 


© pody need to go out in for ſafety— 
if you would but a fat ſtill, and ws 
© out a the rain,” 


They all replied to his brutal ſpeech as 


they thought it deſerved, perſevering in 
attempting to walk, and trembling with 
apprehenfions, to which their real ſitua- 
tion, heightened by their imaginations, 
gave ſuch various forms, that there was 
no danger within the limits of poſſibility 
which they ag not Oy to en- 
counter. IEP | 
Lady Cecilia at laſt declared, that 
they - ſhould all be "murdered J which, 
though Mrs. Gunnings was not wholly 
free from the ſuſpicion of, yet perceived 
the extreme danger of betraying ſuch a 
fear, as they had only three mon ſervants 


of 
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of their own; therefore whiſpering Lady 


Cecilia, For Heaven's ſake, if you have 


* any value for your life, be ſilent,“ ſhe 
attempted to ſpeak very kindly to the 
guides, who ſeemed fo much diſpleafed 


by their behaviour, that it produced no 


effect, nor even obtained from them 
a civil reply. 1 | 

A fog (which in the ſituation they 
were in is a very ſerious misfortune) ſoon 
came on; when, as the moon was nearly 
down, the poſtillions ſaid, zhey could 
10 go on. It was in vain that the 


ladies or their ſervants remonſtrated; 


the guides affected to perform. their of- 
ice by attempting to explore the ſands; 
but the ſtorm had moved them, and 
the path was no more. They ſaid that 
they could do nothing but go to a-cot- 
tage which was near, where they were 

| —— 


C. & ) 
certain they could take the ladies very 
ſafely, as they often did travellers, when 


the ſands moved, till they could make a 


new track ; which they could not then 
do. | 


g Lady Cecilia. 
« Stop!” tremblingly cried Mrs. 


Gunnings ; guides, we will remain 


in the carriages.” 

The men muttered amongſt themſelves 
in Welſh, and did not oppoſe Mrs. 
Gunnings's executing her intention: 
which Lady Cecilia and the reſt effected 
by the help of their own ſervants, who 
placed them in the carriages. | 


The guide who had before ſpoken, 
thinking that the ladies would not get 


out again, ſaid, after whiſpering to one 
of his ſellows— 


1 . Your 


* 
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« Oh, mercy ! mercy!” exclaimed 
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1 Your Ladyſhips may like it very 
« well for to ſtay in the coaches all 
“ night, put it will never do for poor 
&« fellows; no, indeed! ſo we muſt go 
« for to get a pit of ſleep, whilſt your 

99 Ladyſhips may have a ſnug nap here 
[ + op if you do like it.” 

4 

| 


No remonſtrance was made by them; | 
N therefore leaving the poſtillions, the 
1 | guides departed, ſaying, Good night, 
my ladies; we ſhall pe put juſt py, ſo 


q « we will come to you if you do want 
cc us.” | 

When the RR no | Ape heard 
the voices of their guides, their terrors 
increaſed; and ſeeing the impoſlibility 
of eſcaping, or being unable, from ex- 
ceſs of terror, to form any plan, they ſat 
in a ſtate of the moſt dreadtul horror 


and expectation. l 
1 BD | At 
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At length they heard the guides ap- 
proach, ſaying to the poſtillions, © Now 
c move on, you may come this way very 
« ſafe.” Quietly ſubmitting to their 
fate, they moved ſlowly on till 
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EE .V, - 
« But all the ſtory of the night told o'er, 
« And all their minds transfigur'd ſo together, 
« More witneſſeth than fancy's images, 
« And grows to ſomething of great conſtancy ; 
4 But howſoever ſtrange and admirable.” 
3 SHAKSPEARB, 


Ar length, the ſun appearing, they 
' diſcovered a neat little cottage, where 
Lady Cecilia inſiſted on the poſtillions' 
ſtopping. In vain did Mrs. Gunnings 
remonſtrate, and the guides aſſure her 
it was only a mile to the inn. She de- 
clared, that the whole world ſhould not 
perſuade her to go an inch farther; 
and that her head ached ſo violently, 
ſhe was cettain a ſever muſt inevitably 
| „ Et 
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enſue: ſhe therefore perſiſted in hav- 
ing the people of the cottage called 
up, and being put to bed inſtantly, as 
« ſhe was ſure nothing elſe could ſave 
6c her life.” 

The ſound of the carriages had al- 
ready awakened the cottagers. A little 
girl ſoon opened the door; and Lady 
Cecilia, reſigning herſelf to the care of 
her Abigails, had only reſolution to 
whiſper “ Put me to bed this mo- 
“ ment.” Their conductor led them 
into a ſmall neat parlour, in one cor- 
ner of which ſtood a bed, whoſe appa- 
rent cleanlineſs was conſidered by. Ma- 
dame Chapone and Jenny as a ſufficient 
juſtification for obeying their miſtreſs's 
orders with all poſſible expedition.— 
Mrs. Gunnings determined to proceed 

VOL. I. D 2 to 


50 
to the inn, Wehe Lady Cecilia to the 
care of her maids. 

The fright and real 68 which 
Lady Cecilia had undergone, ſoon pro- 
duced a very ſound ſleep. When Ma- 
dame Chapone and Jenny enjoyed the 
delight of thinking only of themſelves, 
it was mutually agreed, that nothing 
could be more reviving than a cup of 
tea; which the good owner of the 
cottage expreſſed her pleaſure in being 
able to give them, 'in a manner which 
is now only confined to the vulgar, 
having long been laid aſide by thoſe who 
entertain none but good company. The 
beſt tea-cups were carefully handed 
down from their ſtation in the cup- 
board; little Phcebe fanned the cheer- 
ful fire; ang her mother, amidſt her 
. vari- 
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various preparations for this important 
meal, liſtened, with filent wonder, to 
the horrible accounts which her. gueſts 
were amuſing themſelves by relating, 
of the perils and dangers they had en- 
countered. Unable to conceal her 
knowledge, ſhe exclaimed— 

« Cot pleſs you, my ladies—why it 
« was fairies !—that is the very way 
6 they do ſerve people; Cot be praiſed 
& that you are got away from them ſo 
« ſoon! for ſometimes they do keep a 
% pody for ſix months, or twelve 
„months! and do take them through 
e priars and pogs, and ſuch places as 
* none but the devil do know where to 
* find.” | | 

« Devil and fairies!” cried Mrs. 
Chapone; © what do you mean, wo- 
« man? Why, is there really ſuch 
5 Winch of things 


1 
<« things in Wales as Queen Mab and 


„ King O'Brion, and all the ſweet 
little fairies that one reads of in 
«6 Sheekſpeer ? and that one fees peo- 
ple make believe to play at the 


theatre?“ 
« Mighty knows how far they may 
« gang,“ replied her informant ; © but 


it would be a creat mercy if they'd 


« never come into Wales no more, to 
cc plague poor honeſt people from 
morning till night.“ 

« Then they really do live in Wales!“ 
emphatically rejoined Mrs. Chapone, 
twirling her tea-cup, and inadvertently 
demoliſhing the fortune which long ha- 
bit and a full conviction of its infalli- 
bility induced her to look for in the 
myſterious figures of the tea-leaves, 
twice a day at leaſt; and which not 

Queen 
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Queen Mab herſelf could exceed Mrs. 
Jenny in developing“ They really 
« do live in Wales !—and pray what, 
colour is Queen Mab's gown ?”— 
Green,“ anſwered Jenny. | 
„Pooh, pooh!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Chapone, © don't puzzle the woman, 
Jenny. Pink and ſilver, child, you 
© know, is the proper en is 
0 only what the fairies wear. a 
« Yes, indeed! added the Welſh- 
woman “; and a high-crowned hat, 
* for certain, they do wear, and huge 
« cravats the men do wear; and they 
e do look like people that lived a 
= thouſand years ago !—yes, indeed! 
* and they do dance, and fing, put 
© nopody could never learn their tunes; 


* See the Rev. Jones's invaluable account 
of the Welſh Fairies, lately publiſhed, 
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d and they do quarrel, and fight, for 


*eyerlaſting; and they do know every 


„thing that ever was, or that ever 
„ fhall be. Put if you did never read 
Mr. Jones's pook, you can never 


c pelieve half that I could tell you 


_ © apout them.” 
This harangue upon fairies would 
probably have continued much longer, 


to the great edification of our Abigails, 
had not a ſcream from Lady Cecilia in- 


terrupted it. 


They immediately ran to her, and 


found her /feleſs; a little boy was 
ſtanding by the bed, who ſobbed out— 
Lady dead, too.“ 


* Oh, my poor Bobby ! e exclaimed 


his mother; * this is the very ped as he 


v6 * did die 1 in PR yeſterday morning !— 
_ _ * yleſhngs 
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66 pleffings on his ſoul! for he was tlie 

« peſt of lads!” | | 
Grief here overpowered her ſpeaking 
faculties ; but the groans ſhe ſent forth, 

and the actions of the children, who 
clung round her, plainly informed Mrs. | 
Chapone and Jenny, that their lady was 
actually in a bed from whence a corpſe 
had been taken the night before. The 
little boy, whom we mentioned, had 
informed her Ladyſhip of this very in- 
nocently, juſt as ſhe awoke. The in- 
telligence might reaſonably have ſhock- 
ed a perſon with a ſtronger mind, and 
better regulated ideas, than poor Lady 
Cecilia could boaſt, The ſeream | 
which ſhe ſent forth preceded a ſtate of 
abſolute infenſibility, from which the 
efforts of her maids, however, ſoon re- 
ſtored her; and on the firſt return of 
D 4 | life, 
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life, ſhe ſprang from the bed with an 


alacrity which returning recollection 


naturally produced. Her reſtoration 
arouſed the weeping mother, who poſ- 
ſeſſed fo much natural philoſophy as to 
know that her ſorrows ought not to 
prevent her from performing her duty 
to her ſuperiors; therefore, wiping 


her own eyes, and thoſe of her chil- 


dren, ſhe followed Lady Cecilia to the 
carriage to which ſhe ran, and en- 
treated that ſhe would not go away 


without eating and drinking: conclud-. 
ing her requeſt with“ Do, my Lady, 
et me fetch you ſome gin.” 


4 Gin! you horrid woman!“ ex- 


elaimed Lady Cecilia; “ do you think 


* 7 could drink gin? I'll have you 


4 proſecuted for your w ickedneſs; and 
« if I ſpend half my fortune, I'm de- 


« tegmined 


C80): 
ce termined to make an example of you 
«-to the world, for ſuch an outrage to 
ce human nature as you have commit- 
« ted, —Where's Mrs. Gunnings, Cha- 
« pone? and where is the reſt of the 
« party ?—come in this inſtant! and 
ce order the poſtillions to drive as faſt as 
« poſſible.” 
Where to, my Lady?“ 
« Where ?—-any where !—-to the 
« world's end; fo that you will take: 0 
« me out of this horrid country.” 
Chapone, when ſhe ceaſed ſpeaking, 
mformed. her where Mrs. Gunnings: 
was gone; adding, © How much, my 
« Lady,, muſt I give the woman?” 
to which ſhe, in utter aſtoniſhment, re- 
plied— 3 
« Give her — why, you idiot! do 
«you think I. would give her any 
D 5 « thing ? 
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« thing? Do you think I would give 

* any thing to a creature who has rob- 

© bed me of my peace of mind for 

ever? for whilſt I live, never ſhall I 

| te be able to fleep in a bed again. Do 

l| * you think I would encourage ſuch a 
e vretch? Drive on this inſtant!” 

Her orders were obeyed ſo inſtanta- 

neouſly, that they prevented her from 

| hearing the petitions for mercy, or pro- 
teſtations of innocence, which the poor 
owner of the cottage continued to make, 
till they were out of fight. 

We muſt now leave her in all the 
trouble and diſtreſs of which a human 
being is ſuſceptible, oppreſſed by the 
idea of having offended a ſuperior, 
poſſeſſing ſuppoſed power to ruin and 

deſtroy; unſupported by, becauſe un- 
accuſtomed to exert that dignity of 
ES | mind 
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mind which is the true concomitant of 
Innocence. 

But, alas! Jenny Jones was no phi- 
loſopher : her only reſource in this pe- 
rilous fituation was to go to her land- 
lord, Sir Edwin Lloyd; from whom 
the complaints of the diitreſſed always 
met with that attention which was 
ſtrictly their due. Already acquainted 
with Jenny Jones's caſe, we may 
ſafely leave to our reader's imagination 
the reception ſhe met with from a juft 
and humane man. 

The travellers who aſſembled at 
the inn were detained ſome time by 
talking over the various and uncom- 
mon adventures of the night ; but 
at length proceeded towards Glen- 
darran, from which they were diſtant 
only nine miles. 
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Nothing remarkable occurred in the 
remainder of the journey, till they 
came within ſight of the battlements 
of the caſtle; when the ſervants, ac- 
cording to ancient cuſtom, began firing 
the cannon, to announce the arrival of 
the miſtreſs of the place. The horſes 
taking fright, the ladies awoke from 
the lumber in which they agreed to 
indulge, and a fcene of dreadful ter 
ror and confuſion ſucceeded. The ſer- 
vants, who beheld the effect of their 
zeal, haſtened to retcue the travellers 
from danger, wlnch they effected, to 
the great ſatisfaction of the ladies, and 

the utter deſtruction of the true ſubli- 
mity of this ſtory. 

It has frequently been remarked, that 
people bear an impreſſion of the cauſe 
by which they are awakened during the 
day. | We 


Ka 

We read, in modern hiſtory, of a 
ſagacious philoſopher, who had his 
nurſes taught to play on the flute, by 
whoſe mellifluous ſounds his children 
were conſtantly made ſenſible of the 
approach of day; which was the occa- 
ſion of their being the ſweeteſt tem- 
pered youths of the age they adorned. 
Now theſe cannon being of ſo peſtife- 
rous a nature, and altogether fo vehe- 
ment and unharmonious, a very ra- 
tional and natural reafon ariſes why 
Lady Cecilia and her companions, 
when they were actually ſafely ſeated in 
the drawing-room at Glendarran Caf- 
tle, were not in the beſt of all 
poſſible tempers. Lord Margam was 
amongſt the foremaſt to welcome his 
ſiſter; and the firſt on whom ſhe be- 
gan to vent her wrath, for being the 
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oceaſion of her having encountered 


ſuch dangers and difficulties as ſhe 
was convinced no human being had 
ever experienced before. 

In vain did he attempt to pacify her. 
The mind that never was accuſtomed . 


to control, that never knew what it 
Woas to ſuffer a hardſhip, or endure diſ- 


treſs, could not eaſily regain its proper 
tone, after ſuch a journey as Lady Ce- 
cilia had juſt eſcaped from; even if 
the cannon had not fired. To thoſe 
who have travelled much, the acci- 
dents we have related may appear very 


trivial; and it is even poſſible that her 


Ladyſhip's terrors, and repreſentations 
of them, may appear very unnatural. 


Some few, we truſt, there are, who will 


give credit to this true and faithſul 


narrative of the journey of a fine 


lady 


„ 
lady from London to Glendarran Caſ- 
tle, in South Wales. 

To follow her through the day, in 
which ſhe gave her father a circum- 
ſtantial detail of the perils ſhe had 
encountered; to relate her expreſſions 
of anger to her brother, for bringing 
her into ſuch a horrid country, and her 
various proteſtations, that, if once ſhe 
got ſafe out of it, not all the world 
ſhould induce her to ſee it again ;—to re- 
peat her exclamations as ſhe entered 
the hall at Glendarran; the gra- 
dual increaſe from ſurpriſe to diſguſt * 
which ſhe expreſſed as the paſſed by 
the monuments of ancient hoſpitality, 
and the numerous cauſes which excited 
it, before ſhe arrived at the drawing- 
room; would require a great exertion ; 
of 
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of the powers of memory in us, and 
perhaps be tedious to our readers. 
Mrs. Gunnings, after ſhe had been 
ſeated half an hour, began deſcanting 
on the beauties of ancient houſes and 
ancient furniture; the grandeur of 
velvet window-curtains, and ſtamped 
leather haogings; the richneſs of the 
tapeſtry in the rooms they had paſſed 
through; the folemnity of the great 
gallery; the noble aſpect of every thing 
at Glendarran; the beauties of the 
park ; the comforts of the houſe; and 
finally, her great admiration. of every 
thing ancient; adding, that they were 
well rewarded by the fight of Glen- 
darran, for all the danger they had 
encountered on their journey to it. | 
Lord Glendarran made a profound 
bow; Lord Margam turned on his 
| . heel, 
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heel, and ſmiled; and Lady Cecilia, 
who had thrown herſelf on a velvet 
ſofa, from whence the papers had not 
before that day been unpinned for fit- + 
teen years, exclaimed—<« Well, it does 
© not ſignify talking, for I never can 
„ make” myſelf comfortable at this 
* place! I'm ſure it's utterly impeſſible 
« to be free and eaſy! I deteſt every 
* thing old! and as to all this rubbiſh 
* of gilt chairs and tattered fringes, 
< it's fit for nothing but to make a fire 
* of. Look at this horrid, deteſtable, 
od ſofa! . Did any creature ever ſee 
* ſuch an uncomfortable thing? In- 
c deed, my Lord, I will have it all 
new furniſhed inſtantly, or nothing 
« in the world ſhall make me ſtay 
* here,” 


«© Well, 
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« Well, my dear, try to compoſe 
“ yourſelf,” interrupted Lord Glen- 
darran; 1 have more important af- 
& fairs to engage my attention, as 
“you well know; make the place 
. « agreeable to yourſelf, and it will be 
perfectly ſo to me; you know that 
it will be entirely your own in a ſew 
60 months; you may, therefore, amuſe 
« yourfelf by making what alterations 
you think proper.” 

« Oh!” exclaimed ſhe, © I'll have a 
« total revolution. For Heaven's ſake, 
« Ned, what are thoſe diabolical 
* fgures, ftaring enough to frighten 
« one out of one's ſenſes, in that vile 
gallery?“ 

Pray come and look at them again, 


6 ſiſter,” returned Lord Margam; 
“ ſurely 


e 

e ſurely you don't mean that fine collec- 
« tion of portraits?“ | 

They immediately repaired to the gal- 
lery; but Lady Cecilia retained her firſt 
prepoſſeſſions, and proteſted, 

Not a mother's child ſhall remain! 
_ «they ſhall every one be handed down, 
« I promiſe their ladyſhips! did any 
« mortal ever behold ſuch frights as 
te theſe women! For Heaven's ſake, Ned, 
«© what immenſe horrid creature is 
« this 2” tic 

« Why, Cecilia,” exclaimed Lord 
| Margam, take care that her ghoſt 
« does not riſe to upbraid you for your 
« want of taſte, for ſhe is nothing leſs 
than Neft, daughter of Juftin-ap-Gwer- 
„ gant, Lord of Glamorgan! the match- 
*© lets beauty, whom the invincible Fitz- 
"AY 60 Hamon 
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ce Hamon encountered the whole county 
to obtain.” | 

« Then the man was a fool,” cried 
Lady Cecilia; © the a beauty!“ 

Look at her features.” 

« Why, to be fure, her features may 
© be beautiful; but what ſignifies what 
« her face is, with ſuch a dreſs as that? 
* She ſhall hang there no longer, I 
« aſſure you. And who, pray, are all 
« thoſe quizzes in long wigs, and thoſe 
things in armour, juſt like the ghoſt in 
„Hamlet?“ 

They are your immortal anceſtors, 
« child,“ replied Lord Margam, from 
whom their ludicrous appearance in 
theſe times forced a ſmile, as he lifted 
his eyes to them, notwithſtanding the ve- 
neration which he felt, when he.con- 


templated their characters. 
| To 
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To his anſwer Lady Cecilia rejoined, 

« Anceſtors |} what the deuce do I 
c care for my anceſtors"! Did any crea- 
ture ever ſee ſuch a collection of 
« Goths? I'm poſitive I never can live 
e in this houſe! why, I would not come 
into this great horrid gallery, with the 
© moon ſhining in at that monſtrous ca- 
ce thedral window, for the univerſe.” 

This Lord Margam did not attempt 
to controvert, by offering her any part 
of it for fo doing; believing, that a few 
days would probably change her Lady- 
ſhip's opinion; he therefore permitted her 
to enjoy the diſguſt which he foreſaw 
night ſubfide. 

Eating and complaining engaged 
Lady Cecilia till night, when fatigue 
and heavineſs obliged her to move to 
her bed-room : but the height of the 

apartment; 
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apartment; the terrific figures on the ta- 
peſtry, with which it was hung; the 

bed, compoſed of purple broad-cloth, 
embroidered with yellow filk, with the 
teſter faſtened to the ceiling, whilſt the 
ſuperb counterpane of white ſatin, em- 
boſſed with knights and ladies orna- 
mented with real pearls, and all the 
grandeur of the room, was ill ſuited to 
the taſte of Lady Cecilia, and little cal- 
culated to make her renounce the opi- 
nion ſhe expreſſed in the morning, that 
ſhe © never could ſleepin a bed again,” 

Is Mrs. Gunnings's room any bet- 
c ter?“ ſhe aſked the old houſekeeper 
who attended her. | 
« Oh no, my Lady,” replied ſhe; © it 


eis impoſſible for any pody in this 
mortal world to have a petter room 
e than this! Mrs. Gunnings has got 

| the 
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the king's room, and the two Miſſes 
has got the council- chamber and the 
ce haunted room; but I hope, my Lady, 
you won't tell her ſo; for though, to 
c pe ſure, I. don't pelieve in no ghoſts 
* nor fairies myſelf, it might frighten 
&« the young lady. I thought for ſartin 
« as they would ſleep together, peing 
* as they are ſiſters; put Mrs. Chapone 
« ſays, as it is not the faſhion for no- 
<< pody to ſleep together now-a-days ; 
e ſo-I aſked Miſs if ſhe minded ſleeping 
* in the gold room, at the other end of 
* the gallery; but ſhe ſaid, ſhe muſt 
© have a room next to her fiſter's, ſo I 
« was forced to put her in the haunted 
* room. Put you know, my. Lady, if 
ce ſhe does not know nothing apout it, 
© why, there's no harm done, for I 
dare ſay ſhee'l never find it out of her 


© own 


. 
* own head, and I'm ſure I ſhall never 
& tell her; for perhaps it may pe only a 
« ſtory at laſt apout my Lady Frances ap 
« Gillivan's peing murdered there, and 
"<< her eyes jumping, one up the chim- 
« ney, and the other through the key- 
« hole, and wandering apout till her 
« pones ſhall pe found, and have chriſ- 
« tian purial. To pe ſure, folks do ſay, 
« as they have ſeen lights in the great 
« gallery, and ſometimes it do fix on 
« one picture of a man with a drawn 


dc ſword in his hand, as they ſay had 


er ſome concarns in the murder. Yes, 
* indeed! put for my part, I never pe- 
« lieves no ſuch things—T'm ſure the 
© room's a very helegunt, grand room, 
« and 1 hope Miſs 'I have a good night, 
Sand 1 wiſhes your Ladyſhip a very 

| 7 good 
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good night.” So ſaying, Mrs. Rees 
made her courteſy, and departed. 

Lady Cecilia, finding, from her own 
maids, that all the rooms were “ in the 
* ſame Gothical ſtyle,“ ſubmitted to ne- 
ceſſity, and only inſiſted upon their 
ptting "wy with her all night, ; 
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„ Oh the golden days we now. poſſeſs, + 
Far exceed the boaſted days of 9 Queen Beſs! = 
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Lavy Cecilia eyed uninterruptad 
repoſe from the time ſhe went to bed till 
nine o'clock the next morning, when a 


footman tapped at her door, announ- 


_ cing to Mrs. Chapone the arrival of a 
Lady Winifred-ap-Tagno, who had ſent 
up her name. Go down this mo- 


= ment, Robert, 


and let her in,” 


ſaid ſhe, in a whiſper; “for I'm 
< tired to death with fitting all night in 
< that filthy old ftraight-backed chair, 
* and it will be a nice excuſe for me to 


% waken my Lady; 


which ſhe accord- 


ingly did, and informed her, “ that a 


« Lady 
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« Lady ap ſomething had been come 

« this hour, but ſhe thought it a pity to 
« diſturb her before.” Lady Cecilia 

rubbed her eyes, and exclaimed, © And 
hat the deuce did you diſturb me for 

* now? Heaven preſerve me! come to 
** call upon one at this time in a morn- 
6 ing! Why, the woman muſt be mad, 
« to be ſure; no creature in their ſenſes 
ever heard of ſuch a thing.” 

« Oh, my Lady,” interrupted Mrs. 
Chapone, I do aſſure your Ladyſhip, 
« that when I lived with Eady John 
Juniper, all the world uſed to call in 
*©a morning before her Ladyſhip was 
out of bed ; but, dear me; my Lady, 
<© ſhe never thought of ſtirring. an inch 
«© for any body: if ſhe was awake, and 
jm a good humour, ſhe would juſt be at 
home to any body that was a parti- 

* E 2 * cular 
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© eular favourite. Really, your Lady- 
« ſhip is ſo delicate, and fo fatigued 
«© with ſuch adventures as you have 
ce gone through, that you have need to 
* he in bed for a week, inſtead of being 
| «« diſturbed in this Gothical manner; but 

_ your Ladyſhip would chuſe to be 
« at home to this lady, ſuppoſe I go and 
« order Robert to deſire her to walk up 
ce ſtairs ?” 1 

No! no ſuch thing,” anſwered Lady 
Cecilia; © I would not ſee any chriſtian 
* an ſuch a room as this for the uni- 

c yerſe, and I hate old dowagers any 
<« where. I have heard my father talk 
** of this Lady Winifred as being an 
« amazing good ſort of a woman; but, 
« Lord, what an immenſe Goth ſhe muſt 
ic be! Go, fly this inſtant, and ſay I'm 


not at home; the woman muſt be 
7 « mad! 
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« mad! Fly, I ſay! and don't let mc 
« he diſturbed again till I call, for the 
« world.” 

Poor Mrs. Chapone, diſappointed 
in her ſcheme of _ eſcaping from her 
miſtreſs's room, that 'ſhe might in- 
dulge her darling paſſion, curioſity, by 
viewing all the wonders and beauties 
ol the place; befides enjoying a little 
converſation with Mr. Whiting and Mr. 
Scraper; now walked deſpairingly out of 
the room to obey Lady Cecilia's orders. 
Aſter loſing herſelf five times, ſhe ſor- 
tunately arrived at Mrs. Rees's apart- 
ment, where Mr. Scraper received her 
with infinite politeneſs, and fully re- 
warded her, by his kind expreſſion of 
love and admiration, for all the miſeries 
ſhe endured. ' Inferior to no gentleman 


in his obedience to the commands of the 
ladies, he diſplayed in a very elegant 
E 3 manner 
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manner the polite condeſcenſion of his 


ſex, in calling a footman,. and ſaving 
Mrs. Chapone the trouble of repeating 
her miſtres's orders to him. 

The man, knowing that the lady was 
admitted to Lord Glendarran, ſtrutted 
away mechanically, and repeated, My 
«© Lady's not at home, in very good 
Hyle. | 
Lady Winifred-ap-Tagno looked 
aghaſt. Lord Glendarran ſmiled, and 
began to make a hundred apologies in 
the old fiyle, which he retained ſuffi- 
.ciently to recollect, that ſince he laſt 
aw Lady Winifred, le was altered, 
and that modern manners muſt appear 
a little ſtrange to a woman who had 


never quitted her native mountains in 
that time. She, on her part, very good 
naturedly accepted his apologies, ob- 

ſerving, 
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. ferving, © that poor Lady Cecilia muſt 
« doubtleſs be very much fatigued, by 
« ſach a long journey, and it was very 
c excy/able in her to lie in bed'fo long.” 

Lord Glendarran invited her to break - 
faſt with him; but ſhe declined it, in- 
forming him, that ſhe had taken hers 
an bour before ſhe leſt home, and 
« never ate between breakfaſt and din- 
c ner, on any account.“ 

Lady Winifred concluded her conver- 
fation with ſo cordial a requeſt to Lord 
Glendarran. to dine with her the next 
day, and * bring all his family,” that 
his Lordſhip could not poſſibly 'refufe. 
Indeed, he received the invitation with 
much pleaſure, as ſhe told him that all 


her neighbours were to aſſemble at her 


houſe; he conſidered it a good opportu- 
nity for his daughter to be introduced to 
E 4 them, 
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them, it being his private intention chat 
ſhe ſhould reſide at Glendarran. The 
ſociety of any woman was really eſ- 
teemed by his Lordſhip as very frivolous 

and vexatious, and the natural incum- 
brance of a daughter an evil which he 
much wiſhed to get rid of in an bo- 
nourable way. During her infancy, 
after it had pleaſed death to take his 
wiſe, he enjoyed ſome years of unin- 
terrupted contentment, having nothing 
to prevent his ſerious cogitations, or in- 
- terrupt his multifarious and important 
.employments. But now Lady Cecilia 
Was come. out, and, with a very ſtrong 
conſtitution, and gay diſpoſition, com- 
pletely her own miſtreſs, the plans for 
. amuſement which ſhe continually form- 
: ed, the round of company ſhe was for 


ever engaged with, and the confuſion 
oy ſhe 


p 


K 
ſhe made in his houſe, were ſo diſtreſſing 
to a proſound politician, that he thought, 
like many wiſe men in fimilar ſituations, 
it would be much better for her to be 
miſtreſs of her own houſe than his. Glen- 
darran therefore, being a place where ſhe 
ſo ſoon would have a legal right to be 
miſtreſs, his Lordſhip reſolved to intro- 
duce her to it, in hopes that ſhe might 
take a fancy to live there ; at leaſt the 
might amaſe herſelf by altering every 
room in it, giving as many balls and 
tete-champetres as ſhe pleaſed, without. 
erecting a room on purpoſe, while all 
her whims would be gratified at her own 
expenſe. For all-theſe reafons his Lord- 
fhip generouſly determined to give up ſo 
much of his time from public affairs; in 
order to accompany her, and, at leaſt, 


to make the experiment. 
E 5 CHAP. 
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CHAP, VII. 


The gawdy gloſs of fortune only ſtrikes 
« 'The vulgar eye; the ſuffrage of the wiſe, 
The praiſe that's worth ambition, is obtain'd 
_ & By ſenſe alone, and dignity of mind.” 
ARMSTRONG. 


Soox after Lady Cecilia made her a p- 
pearance, and the whole party aſſembled 


Kill 
ut 
* 


in the breakſfaſt- room at Glendarran 
Caſtle, the Miſs Llewellyns were an- 
nounced, The eaſe and elegance of 
their manners appeared a little aſtoniſh- 
ing to Lady Cecilia, who had always 
underſtood that nobody out of the world 
could poſſibly have an idea of either. 
She firſt thought that it muſt be a na- 
tural wulgarity which produced ſuch 
total unconſtraint as ſhe obſerved in 
| them ; 
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them ; but Mrs. Gunnings and her: 
daughters ſeeming much diſpoſed to en- 
ter into converſation with them; and' 
her brother's very particular introduction 
of them as daughters of his father's inti- 
mate friend, and as neighbours,. with 
whom he was convinced ſhe would be 
happy to cultivate an intimacy, induced 
her to view. them in a leſs ſupercilious 
manner; and ſhe diſcovered before the 

day was over, whicli they were pre- 
vailed on to ſpend at the Caſtle, that 
there is a certain native dignity which n6- 
art can give, and wo ſuperiority oſ rank. 
or fortune can. awe. The day was em- 
ployed in looking over the houſe, and 
Lady Cecilia began to find fome amuſe- 
ment in deſigning what new and elegant 
furniture ſhould ſupply the place of 
the ſubſtantial ſpecimens of the taſte of 
E 6 beer 
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her anceſtors. Charlotte Llewellyn 


t- 


Was aſked by her, © if ſhe ever did ſee 


«ſuch a horrid calletion of Gothic 


e trumpery : 5 to which ſhe replied, 


e that there were many things in the 
* houſe which /e preferred to any mo- 


„dern ornaments ſhe ever ſaw, and 


te that many parts of it were eſteemed as 
ec beautiful ſpecimens of real taſte as 


0 exiſted in this kingdom ; but certainly 


& there was a formality in the whole, 


„ which prevented it from being an 


« agreeable family reſidence : therefore, 
if ſhe was in Lady Cecilia's ſituation, 
“ ſhe ſhould alter ſome of the.rooms.” — 
Oh,“ exclaimed ſhe, * there is not a 


26 cloſet i in it but I wall have ranſacked, 


and every atom of the lumber toſſed 
« out of the windows | * 


Charlotte ſmiled, and aſked her whe 
ſhe 


( 85 ) 
ſhe really meant to do with it; . remark- 
ing, what an immenſe expenſe it would 
be to new-furniſh ſuch a large houſe. 

« Oh,” replied her Ladyſhip, © I'll 
have it all thrown into the attics; and 
* as to the expenſe, I ſhall never think of 
« that, for you know it is impoſſible for 
* me to ſpend ſix thouſand a year my- 
* ſelf; I muſt therefore do ſomething 
ce with it. I'm reſolved to have all that 
© horrid tapeſtry in the great drawing- 
room knocked down, and a paper in- 
« vented on purpoſe, with broad gold 
e ſtripes, , and ſomething of a border, 
« like nothing that ever was ſeen before; 
e window-curtains of white ſatin, orna- 
c mented ſomehow with draperies of : 
0 gold net, in the moſt beautiful man- 
.* ner that ever mortal invented; and, 
in ſhort, I am determined, that, if it is 
| 4 poſſible 


| 5 
* poſſible to live here, I will have the 
« whole houſe fitted up in ſuch a ſtyle, 
« as to ſurpaſs every thing in exiſtence ! 
« One thing J am reſolved upon, and 
« that is, to have the moſt faſcinating 
© carpets invented that ever were 
c thought of: only conſider! all our 
* charades and caricatures !. is not it an 
* 1mmenſe lucky idea! oh, it will be 
« the moſt entertaining thing in the 
„world! becauſe when one is tired to 
& death with fitting on one chair, one 
< ſhall have freſh amuſement only by 
moving to another: therefore I have 
Often thought, when I have been 
* ſitting, not knowing what to think 
about, and ſo ſtupid as you know one 
«iz when one's alone, that a charade 
carpet would be delightſul; and now 


( &-)) 
e have a houſe of my own, I am de- 
« termined to have ſome.” 

« Pray, are you fond of walking ?” 
aſked Charlotte, without making any 
comments on Lady Cecilia's ſpeech. 
„No; I deteſt walking,” replied ſhe 
« it tires me to death. Then I fear 
you do not like dancing,” rejoined the 
former. © Oh, yes,” cried Lady Cecilia; 
« could dance for ever.” 

Tm glad of it,” was Charlotte's re- 
mark; adding, for we are very fond 
„of dancing in Wales, and you will 
ebe delighted to dance to the harp ; for 
think when it is accompanied by a 
* good violin, no muſic can be more 
* agreeable. I fuppoſe you have not 
*« ſeen the banquetting-houſe yet ?” 
No, anſwered Lady Cecilia; and 
really, Mrs. Gunnings, if you and 

ä « Miſs 
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« Miſs Gunnings have no objeQion, 
6 ſuppoſe we take a walk there; for 
« how is it poſſible we can exiſt till 
ce dinner-time ? But how far is it? is it 
« poſlible that I can walk ?” 

Lord Margam replied for her,“ Yes, 
«yes! go and put on your hat; it is 
« the ſweeteſſ ſituation in the world.” 

«© Why, really,” ſaid ſhe, * the views 
© from the windows are beautiful ; if 
te the houſe was fitted up like any thing 
in nature, and one could but amuſe 
«© one's ſelf, I ſhould have no objection 
ec to living here.“ ND NE 

The Llewellyns ſmiled, an | Mrs, 
Gunnings exclaimed, . Oh Lady Ce- 
«© cilia, it is a moſt magnificent place!“ 
— * certainly never ſaw a place in my 
e life more capable of being made 
'« beautiful,” her eldeſt daughter re- 

marked ; 
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marked ; in which Miſs Emma joined : 
and every one praiſing it, as they were 
capable of diſcovering its various beau- 
tics, her Ladyſhip began to perceive that 
it really was a beautiful place. 


They walked to the banquetting- 


houſe, which ſhe needed not the admi- 
ration of any other to form her opinion 
from, as it was truly beautiful and mo- 
dern, When Miſs Llewellyn gratified 
Lord Margam by complying with his 
requeſt to play on the harpſichord, whilſt 


Euphemia accompanied her on the harp, 


the declared ſne was quite delighted. Lady 
Cecilia was naturally fond of muſic, 
but when ſolicited to play, declared ſhe 
had quite left it off; giving as a reaſon, 
« For fince I came out, I really have had 
* x9 lime to practiſe; and unleſs one 


can play as well as Miſs Llewellyns 


cc do, 
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« do, it's ridiculous to fit down to ar 
« inſtrument. But how is it poſſible 
* that you can play in ſuch a manner, 
« who have never learnt in town? 1 
© have heard that no maſters in the 
« country can poſſibly teach.“ 

“ We have a very good one, an- 
ſwered Charlotte; and we are very 
«fond of muſic, which 1 believe is of 
* moſt conſequence.” 

Oh, not the leaſt in the world !” 
exclaimed Miſs Gunnings; I'm poſi- 
tive 1 had no more ear than a poſt 
originally; and yet, you ſhall hear 
ho I can play. Every body poſſeſſes 
«a capability of underſtanding the 
notes; therefore it is nothing but ac- 


5 quiring a certain air and manner of 
“playing them, to make a good * 
& former.“ 


She 


6 

She immediately ſat down, to con- 
vince Miſs Llewellyn of this; who, 
though ſhe certainly thought her per- 
formance a moſt inharmonious, noiſy 
confuſion of ſounds, and her ſinging 
really diſguſting, from, the loudneſs of 
her ſwells, and the extravagant expreſ- 
ſion which ſhe endeavoured to give to 
the moſt trifling airs, was yet induced 
by politeneſs to thank her, and to re- 
mark, that her execution was very 
great. a 
To which Miſs Gunnings replied, 
Oh yes, certainly; nobody can teach 
* execution like the town maſters, or 
« give any idea of a certain ſtyle of 
e ſinging, which is every thing.“ 

Miſs Emma Gunnings diſplayed her 
powers; but the ridiculous manner in 
which ſhe gave a little Italian air, and 

i, the 
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1. . 
the ladicrons forms into which ſhe dit. 
torted her face, to give it the true pa- 
thos, was more than our country ladies 
could well ſupport, without laughing; 
Miſs Emma, however, did not perceive 
it, and roſe from the harpfichord, con- 
vinced that ſhe had ſun gadivinely which, 
indeed, her mother and fiſter  affured 
her of, telling her that Gabrielli herſelf 
could not poſſibly have executed tl 
ſong better. | | 
Lady Cecilia was quite enraptured 
with this place, and ſuggeſted various 
plans for entertainments, which ſhe 
would give during the ſummer. Their 
walk created a real appetite for dinner; 
after which, her ſpirits began to revive ſo 
'much, that ſhe confeſſed to her father, 
that the environs of Glendarran certainly 


were the moſt beautiſul ſhe ever ſaw, 
| | but 
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but ſo entirely out of the world, and 
the houſe ſuch a horrid place, that ſhe | 
ſeared it was, utterly impoſſible ever to 
make it agreeable. 

“When you have been accuſtomed 
« to it, and made what alterations you 
c think proper, it will be ſo different, 
“e that I dare ſay you will like it very 
© much,” ſaid Lord Glendarran ; re- 
marking, © You ſee, child, how lively 
« the Miſs Llewellyns are, and they 
never were in town in their lives.” 


«© Well, it certainly is very mira» 


s culous,“ anſwered ſhe ; *©* good hea- 


« yens! Miſs Llewellyns, how is it poſ- 
“ fible that you can be ſo happy, and 
« find ſuch amuſement, ſo far out of the 
« world ? for you really ſay that you are 
never dull.” | 

* Becauſe we know how to amuſe 


* ourſelyes,” anſwered Charlotte. 
« Well, 
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Well, but here is no amuſement !” 


continued Lady Cecilia; to which ſhe 


replied, « I believe there is amuſement in 
cc every thing; my ſiſter and I were ſo 
ce happy, as to be taught how to ex- 
ce tract it.“ | | 

Oh heavens! I with you would 


= teach me that art,” exclaimed her La- 


dyſhip.— Or me to think to,” inter- 
rupted Miſs Gunnings; “ for indeed, 
«Miſs Llewellyn, however finely peo- 
ple may talk, and perſuade themſelves 
that they are amuſed, it is a poor kind 
* of amuſement; it may be very delight- 
te ful in theory, but a little experience 
will inform us, that it requires ſociety, 
*© and rational entertainments, to amuſc 
* the mind for any lengtli of time. 
© Theſe woods and lawns, and that 

N F 0 , 
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« yiew- of the ſea, may be very fine, and 
« certainly are very delightful to look 
« at for half an hour; but when all 
« their beauties are diſcovered, it requires 
« a little ſomething more to ſatisfy the 
« mind; than to look at them again.“ 
Her fiſter and Lady Cecilia gave their 
fervent approbation to theſe wiſe ſenti- 
ments, which merely raiſed a ſmile of 


contempt in Charlotte Llewellyn. Lord 
Margam and Euphemia, who were 


ſtanding at a window, apart from the 
reſty, enjoying the glorious proſpeR, caſt a 


look on each. other, which; if converted 


inte language, would have expreſſed, 


Then our taſte is moſt erroneous; for 


c e * be ſatisfied with admiring it 


« for ever.” 
Mrs. Gunnings being too much en- 


: Hig by flattering Lord:Glendarran, to 
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attend to the young people ; they conti- 
nued their obſervations, though not to 
their mutual ſatisfaction. Charlotte 
Llewellyn diſcovered ſentiments in her 
companions ſo different from her' own, 
that ſhe prudently turned the converſa- 
tion to ſomething very trifling, in which 
they might all agree, whenever it was 
in her power to do fo. This ſecret art 
which ſhe poſſeſſed, was perhaps the 
chief reaſon why her ſociety was eſteemed 
by people of all deſcriptions ; for, how- 
ever ſome might be blinded in' their opi- 
nion of her, by ignorance, prejudice, 
or their own erroneous judgment; yet 
all agreed, that ſhe certainly was a very 
entertaining companion. Lady Cecilia 
declared, when ſhe was gone, that ſhe 
admired Miſs Llewellyn amazingly, as 
there was © ſome fun in her,” “ Yes, 

| I « but 


( 
« but ſhe wants manners ſhockingly,” 
added Miſs Gunnings; © I don't think 
„ ſhe is half fo handſome as her ſiſter, 
« who would really be beautiful, if ſhe 
« was not ſo inanimate.” | 
« Oh !” exclaimed Lady Cecilia, “ I 
« proteſt they are both very handſome z 
e though certainly Euphemia does not 
« ſeent ſo lively as her ſiſter, who really 


« js quite divine.” 

«Yes, ſhe is quite as lively,” rejoined 
Lord Margam ; © only her vivaciiy is 
* not ſo apparent as Miſs Llewellyn's. 
I think they are very nearly equal in 
6 every reſpedt, but Euphemia poſſeſſes 
« ſo much delicacy and timidity, that 

12 people do not immediately diſcover her 
« perfections. FER | 
Ah, Lord! then they are not worth the 
ſearch, intetrupted Miſs Glinnings 5 
VOL, I. r * 
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if people cannot bring their own per- 
1 ſections to light, I don't ſee, what right 
0 they have to expect others to give 
e themſelves the trouble of diſcovering 
« them.“ ; 

- Lord Margam entered into a long 
diſpute on this ſubject; but asit contained 
much worldly wiſdom on her ſide, and 

diſcovered that he poſſeſſed very errone- 
ous romantic notions, we ſhall not trouble 
| our readers by repeating it, as Miſs Gun- 
nings's ſentiments would certainly be 
| moſt univerſally approved ; therefore 
thoſe who wiſh to know what they were, 
may hear them advanced by many 
hundred elegant women in this king-. 
dom, and aſſented to by as many very 
fine gentlemen. Referring them there- 
fore to any faſhionable drawing-room, | 
filled with'-good company, to form a 
* perſect 
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perfect idea of the ſentiments of the : 
group at Glendarran Caſtle, we take 


leave of them, for the preſent, to ac- 


company to Glendarran Houſe, thoſe 
who, like ourſelves, may be rather 15 


of good pay. 
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C HA P. VIII. 


m—__ Tr hearts 
2 | Have an yet Gd iow the world's deceit.” 
GHAKSPEARE. 


F Wer, Charlotte, what do you 
« think of our new neighbours ?” was 
Euphemia Llewellyn's firft queſtion to 
her ſiſter when they were alone. To 
which ſhe replied | : 

« You know, Euphemia, if ever I 
„give an opinion of people on ſo 
# ſlight a knowledge as I have of them, 
« I am certain to repent ; but if I was 
* to indulge my propenfity to judge 
« baſtily, I ſhould ſay, that I think 


« Lord Giencarran is a very worthy 
4 | oh man, 
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man, and Lady Cecilia a very giddy, 
* fooliſh young woman, juſt ſuch a one 
* as | ſhould expect a woman mult be, 
* who has been educated in the manner 
* that ſhe has, and always lived in the 


N gay world. Miſs Gunnings is cer- 


« tainly either very wiſe or very pedan- 


.« tic, for ſhe diſplays a great deal of 
« knowledge; and ſhe has a manner, as 


* ſhe calls it, of delivering her opinions, 
* which I don't much admire : but it's 
« yery fooliſh to talk in this manner; 
« we have only ſeen them one day, and 
« it is impoſſible, I think, to form a 
« juſt opinion of another in that time; 
particularly when the perſon whom 
« we judge entertains ſentiments dif- 
** ferent from thoſe we have been ac- 
* cuſtomed to think juſt; I ought, there- 
© fore, to beg all their pardons for what 


F 3 I have 


#3 \ 


5 * 
„ 


J have faid, reſerving my ſerious 
judgment of their characters till 1 
© am better authorized to form it.” 

This converſation was interrupted by 
the arrival of their father and brother. 
The manner in which Mr. Llewellyn 
returned Charlotte's ſalute ſo ſhocked 
Euphemia, that ſhe felt an inſtantaneous 

emotion of horror ſucceed that joy which 
filled her mind when ſhe anticipated the 
ſight of her father. Charlotte ſhed 
tsars, which ſhe felt were tears of diſ- 
appointment, for ſhe experienced not 
the emotions which diſtinguiſh thoſe of 
ſenſibility. It is true, they had very 
little knowledge of their father; for, 
fince their mother's death, he had only 
been twice in Wales, and they had not 
- forgotten the ſeverity of his manners; 


particularly Charlotte, who was two 
years 
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vears older than her ſiſter ; but the hope 
ſhe indulged, that ſhe ſhould be able 
to conduce to his happineſs, and the 
wiſh ſhe entertained to perform every 
duty, led her to believe that her father 
would be pleaſed” with her beſt endea- 
yours. Poor Charlotte Llewellyn ! we 
lament for the diſappointment which 
tly fervent imagination muſt ſuſtain, 
and the pangs thy heart muſt ſuffer, ere 
thou gaineſt a more complete know- 
ledge of the heart of man! If, how- 
ever, ſhe felt it impoſſible to addreſs 
her father without reſtraint, the pleaſure 
ſhe experienced in her brother's return 
was without alloy. They converſed on 
trifling ſubjects, which genius and af- 
fection rendered intereſting, though 
Mr. Llewellyn appeared negligent of 
them; merelyremarking, that his daugh- 

| F 4 ters 
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ters were ſo much grown he ſcarcely 


knew them; when, aſking ſome queſtions 
relative to the party at the Caſtle, he 
took up his bed candle, and wiſhed 
them good night; complaining of fa- 
tigue, and reſuſing every thing they of- 
tered him. 

When he was gone, Euphemia could 
no longer reſtrain her tears; her brother, 
with kind ſolicitude, inquired what was 
their cauſe, to which ſhe could only re- 
ply, Oh, Henry !—my father!“ 
« My dear fiſter,” ſaid he, © pray don't 
« diſtreſs yourſelf, it is only his man- 
« ner.”—< Indeed, indeed, Henry!“ 
rejoined Charlotte, he cannot love us, 
&« or He never could ſee us aſter ſo long 
an abſence with ſuch cold indiffe- 
c rence |” 

© Don't, pray, my dear ſiſters, kindly 

added 


| ( 105 ) 
added he, © don't diſtreſs yourſelves in 
« this manner; you muſt recollect your 
« father's temper, and make allowances 
« for it; depend upon it, he has the 
e greateſt love for you; it is impoſſible 
« to be otherwiſe.” | 
« God grant it!” ſaid Charlotte, 

wiping her eyes whilſt her brother kiſſed 
| Her, and tenderly embracing Euphemia, . 
bade them good night, recommending 
both to compoſe themſel ves and. think 
no more of it. This he did ia man- 
ner ſo tender, that though it would be 
rather awkward for a fine gentleman 
to imitate, rendered by education and 
gallantry ſuperior to ſuch natural effu- 
fions of afſection, was nevertheleſs cha 
racteriſtic of a man, and a brother. 
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CHAP. IX. 


* To ſhow the ruſted buckle that did tie 


The Ra of thy greateſt grandfire's knee?” 


HALL's SATIRES, 


Tur party at Lanfoiſt Cafile (the ſeat 


of Lady Winifred-ap-Tagno) was joined 


by Mr. Llewellyn's and the Glendarran 


family. Her Ladyſhip, dreſſed in ſtate, 


received them in the true old Engliſh 


ſtyle, kifſed all the ladies as they en- 


tered, and introduced them in proper 
order to the ancient and honourable 


group which adorned her drawing- 


room. One of the principal figures was 
a Lady Virgilia-ap-Howel, lineally de- 
ſcended from Boadicea on the mo- 

5 ther's 
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ther's ſide, and claiming a very near” 
relationſhip to Hotel Daw through her 
father. Her Ladyſhip, who was now 
the only ſurviving ſprig of this illuſ- 
trious ſtock, directed her time and ta- 
lents from the ſerious and important 
ſtudies of making conſerves and work 
ing chair-bottoms, which had engaged 
her female anceſtors for many genera- 
tions, to acquire a knowledge of hiſtory” 
in general, and of her-own family in 
particular. Her father, who was a very 
eccentric character, though a man of 
great learning, had deſpotically taken 
her from the tutelage of her mother in 
early years, notwithſtanding ſhe was 
bringing her very forward inconfectionary 
and tent- ſtitch. But Lord Caerleon; after 


diſcovering that his daughter had a moſt 


wonderful genius, and an aſtoniſhingly 
5 


6108) 
retentive memory, inſiſted upon her 
learning the Roman hiſtory by heart ; 
that part of it more eſpeeially which 

related to its connexion with her native 
country. From this early acquaintance 
with hiſtory, a real love for the ſtudy, 

and the ample materials with which 
Wales furniſhed her, there was, perhaps, 
no woman in his Majeſty's dominions 
more thoroughly acquainted with the 
Roman hiſtory, from the time of Ro- 
mulus to the preſent day, than Lady 
Virgilia-ap-Howel. 

As Lady Cecilia Margam was the ſole 
ſurviving female of the Ap- Gwergants, 
ſhe had long had an earneft deſire to 
ſee her, and addreſſed her with No- 
« thing has given me half ſo much 
« pleaſure fince the diſcovery of the 
« Roman pavement at Caerwent, as to 
ce be · 


( roy 1 
« behold your Ladyſhip, who is now the 
* only true ſapport of that ancient and 
«noble houſe, which it 1s the honour 
« and glory of this county to be allied 
OC 
Being really at a loſs to make a reply, 
and finding much difficulty in refraining 
from laughter, poor Lady Cecilia courte - 
fied and looked pretty; which, we are 
fearful, gave rather too infignificant a 
caſt to her features in the opinion of 
Lady Virgilia, who certainly expected 
to ſee ſomething very important in the 
deſcendant of Neſt, daughter of Juſtin- 
ap-Gwergant: fortunately, however, 
Lady Winifred proceeded to introduce 
her to Miſs Collivin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Ap-Rees, Dr. 
Morgan, and ſeveral of her gueſts. 
* When 
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When dinner was announced; Sade 
Winijred, to the utter aſtoniſhment of 
our London ladies, walked firſt out of 
the room; Lady Virgilia followed, but not. 
without previouſly ſaying to Lady Cecilia, 
< I feel a little diſtreſſed to · walk before 
* a deſcendant. of the Princeſs of Cra- 
bo gia but as our family is lineally de- 
« ſcended from the elder branch, pro- 
« priety requires me to do it.” Lady 
Cecilia did not appear at-all diſpoſed. to 
diſpute this nice point : being ſo totally 
ignorant in-compariſon to her rival, and, 
in truth, but very ſuperficially acquainted 
with hiſtory, ſhe prudently contented 
berſelf with turning to Miſs Gunnings, 

and whiſperin g— 
Mercy G—d! what Goths! I muſt 
«c « expire before the day is over 4 
e Don't let us affront them, my 
« dears ; 


Gan 

ce dears; pray try to keep your coun- 
ce tenances; kindly recommended Mrs. 
Gunnings, who heard her ſpecch. 

Countenances, mother! pray don't 
© mention ' countenances,” exclaimed 
Miſs Gunnings, in a tone loud enough 
for any of the company to hear,“ unleſs 
ec you wiſh to make me die with laugh- 
ing at this illuſtrious group!“ 

Lady Cecilia caught the * and 
looking at Lady Virgilia's head-dreſs 
and pea-green ſack, entered the dining- 
room in a manner very unbecoming the 
deſcendant of the peerleſs princeſs, 
whom ſhe repreſented in that 00x, 5 
imagination. 

Henry Llewellyn was * next to 
Lady Cecilia at dinner, when it was 
apparent that ſhe enjoyed her ſociety 
very much; for ſhe ate, laughed, and 

drank 
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drank wine, in a manner which not 
Neſt herſelf could have ſurpaſſed. The 
_ converſation which enſued was rather 
entertaining to- the ſpeakers, than-amu. 
five or inſtructive to the hearers; till 
Lady Virgilia engaged Pr. Morgan on 
Roman antiquities ;- when every one 
ſeemed to forego their own ſubject to- 
attend to-theirs, excepting Miſs Gun- 
nings, who- was giving Lord Margam 
the anecdotes of Brighton the preceding 
year; and Lady'Cecilia, who was cer- 
_ tainly entertaining Henry Llewellyn by. 

her deſcription of their journey. from: 
town, which ſhe interſperſed with in- 
quiries how he liked the London opera, 
aſter being ſo long in Italy, and va- 
nous other matters, too important to 
be ſuppreſſed, to liſten to the converſa- 
tion of any lady; till her attention was 
at 
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at laſt arreſted by the high tone in which 
Lady Virgilia exclaimed, © Sir, I inſiſt 
« upon it that Caradtacus was the ſon of 
* a South Welſh prince.” 

„Pooh, pooh!” anſwered Dr. Mor- 
gan ; © that's a fooliſh new-fangled no- 
ee tion, and I don't believe it: Ca- 
e ractacus might perhaps be a perſon 
te of family, and perhaps not: I don't 
te think it is of much conſequence who 
* he was.“ 

* Not of much conſequence, Dr. 
ee Morgan! why ſurely, Dr. Morgan, 
ee you are not in your right ſenſes !” 
exclaimed Lady Virgilia. * Not of much 
e conſequence who CaraQacus was!“ 

Not a farthing's worth of conſe» 
** quence,” perſiſted he. To which her 
Ladyſhip replied, «© Why, Sir“ I ſup- 
«© poſe that you will ſoon ſay, that it 


0 Was. 
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&© was not of much conſequence why 


* Boadicea was.” 
Not a bit,” he bluntly replied, © nor 


any ſuch d—d w—s.” Her Ladyſhip 
was perfectly aftounded.—<* Sir!” c 
claimed ſhe, when her rage found ut- 


terance, © what do you mean, Sir? do 
© you mean to inſult my family, Sir 2” 
© Come, come, Lady Virgilia,” faid 
he, * you know that I have a great re- 
« ſpect for you ; never put yourſelf in 
6 a paſſion for ſuch a ſet of dd rogues 
ce and b-t—s, as you know your an- 
ce ceſtors were, when they murdered my 
« great grandfather's grandfather, and 
ce took the eſtates from him.“ —“ It 
ec may be ſo, but I don't believe it,” re- 
plied Lady Virgilia ; ©* but you have in- 
c ſulted my family, Sir / and you have 
4 called the honour of my family in 
c queſ- 
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** queſtion, which no mortal being, from 
the days of Julius Cæſar to the preſent 
moment, ever dared to do before !“ 
— Pray who was he 2” impatiently 
interrupted Lady Cecilia, —** Madam?“ 
exclaimed Lady Virgilia,—** Who was 
« Ceſar ſoinething ?” continued her in- 
quirer.—“ Really I cannot ſuppoſe your 
* Ladyſhip ſo ignorant,” rejoined Lady 
Virgilia.—*I am happy in the arrival of 
*« your Ladyſhip in this ancient land, 
to ſupport the dignity of your family, 
* and to make upſtarts, and the pro- 
« geny of Watkin-ap-Rees, know their 
e fituation, and the reſpect due to their 
« ſuperiors,” | R 
* Upon my word, your Ladyſhip 
*« would have ſhone at the feaſt of the 
Amazons!“ provokingly exclaimed 
Dr. Morgan,—* I am ſure, Sir, you 
Pg « would 
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© would have ſhone at the feaſt of the 
* Quirinalia,” ſhe triumphingly re- 


_ plied; which ſo completely diſconcerted 


Her antagoniſt, that he prudently de- 
termined, for that day at leaſt, to let 
her Ladyſhip have the laſt word; and 
node gain remind her of ancient feſti- 
vals, permitting her to regain her good 


humour by enjoying her triumph: he 


then turned towards Lord Glendarran, 
and aſked, What was the opinion of 
t the cabinet reſpecting the affairs of. 
«Europe ?” and © whether there really 
4 would or would not be a change in 
© the miniſtry ?” inſinuating many 
ſhrewd hints contained in a letter on the 


ſubject, which he had lately received 


from a certain correſpondent in town, 
who was very deep in ſtate affairs, and 
fo obliging as to give him private intel- 


ligence 
\ 


. 
ligence when any thing ſecret was flirrmg. 
His Lordſhip aſſured him, that he was 
6 perfedtly ignorant in all theſe matters; 
and, to the utter aſtoniſhment of Dr, 
Morgan, and ſeveral Welſh ſquires, 
who were preſent, really ſeemed to 
| know much leſs than themſelves of the 
meaſures of the cabinet, or the ſtate of 
Europe ; although he had been a privy 
counſellor for fifteen years, and had 
ſpent his life in the ſervice of the public. 
Indeed, fo little did he appear diſpoſed 
to engage ig the diſputes which many 


of the gentlemen began to. entangle 
themſelves in, that when the ladies re- 
tired, and rational converſation enſued; 
they were obliged to have recourſe to 
family anecdotes and old election ſtories, 
to draw Lord Glendarran into any con- 
verſation relative to politics. 
„l Lady 


MW BY 

Lady Cecilia, immediately on her ar- 
rival in the drawing-room, ran to Miſs 
Llewellyn, to tell her,“ That her bro- 
cc ther was the handſomeſt man ſhe ever 
« faw in her life; ” adding,“ But will 
« he ſtay in the country? I never 
« ſhall exiſt if he departs; for, except- 
- <_y yourſelves, he is the only thing 
like a Chriſtian in it. Heavens and 
«earth! what ſhall we do with all theſe 
« ap-pedigrees ?. Sally, Sally, do come 
«and make a party in this corner“ 
calling to Miſs Gunnings, who was on 
the other ſide of the room; continuing, 
in a half-whiſper as ſhe approached, 
ce do come and fit by us, for I would 
* not liſten to that old dowager's outre 
« ſtories for the univerſe ! let us try to 
« amuſe ourſelves * which ſhe imme- 
diately began to do by humming a 
Abe! French 
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French ſong, till jumping from her 
ſeat, ſhe exclaimed, «© Oh, mon Dieu! 
«© here is exactly the ſame quizzical 
« woman we knocked down at Glen- 
« darran this morning.” 

“Why, my Lady Cecilia Margam,” 
aſked in utter aſtoniſhment Lady Vir- 
gilia, « ſurely you have not touched the 
« picture of the daughter of Boadicea!“ 
* Lord, Madam!“ returned ſhe, “ J'II 
« tell you exactly what I did with it: 
« Miſs Gunnings and I, you muſt 
«* know, can ſhoot very famouſly (for 
« we practiſed from morning till night 
«© when we were at Twickenham); 
e therefore this morning, having nothing 
* to. do, we thought we might as well 
* try our bows; but, alas! we had no 
* butts; which put us in a horrid con- 
* ſternation, till running through the 

5 great 
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ce great gallery I was ſtruck with this 
e odious picture, and a moſt excellent 
ce thought came into my head, which 
© was—to make a target of it! Miſs 
&« Gunnings was ſo ſqueamiſh, ſhe de- 
te clared it was ſhotking to ſpoil a pic- 
C ture, but I inſiſted upon it; and when 
« I had once ſhot into it, you know it 
« did not ſignify : really nothing ever 
« was ſo entertaining as to ſee how the 
«yery- firſt arrow went into her noſe ; 
« upon my honour, it would be amazing 
« good ſport for the country to ſhoot 
the whole collection |” 

I' give you ten thouſand guineas 
«for it, Madam,” fervently exclaimed 
Lady Virgilia; „I would have given 
« half my fortune rather than a daugh- 
« ter of Boadicca ſhould have been 
«treated in that impious manner!” — 
6c Oh, 
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« Oh, Lord! I wiſh I had known that 
« any body could poſſibly have cared a 
« farthing about her!” good-humour- 
edly replied Lady Cecilia; “ indeed, 
« ſhe ſhould; have been very much at 
your ſervice.”-—The dowagers caſt a 
look of horror on each other, and turned 
away in real diſguſt from the heireſs of 
' Glendarran, to enjoy their rubber of 


whiſt, in which ſhe refuſed to join, de - 


_ claring, “ ſhe hated. .and  abomiyated 
«cards, and ,never would play till ſhe 
was as oldꝭ ag they, on any.account.” - 
Lord Margam and Henry Llewellyn 


ſoon . joined: the ladies in the, draws. 


ing- room; Lady Cecilia engaged them 
in, her party, but felt little morti- 


fied by the latter removing from it, and 


belaving to then old ladies with. quite as 
much, polite attention as he had ſhown 


— 


1 

her. This, perhaps, only increaſed 
her wiſh to teach him better; for 
when the time arrived that their car- 
riages were announced, ſhe ſo ear- 
neftly ſolicited the Miſs Llewellyns to 
ſpend the next day with her, that they 
complied; with which ſhe was ſo much 
delighted, that ſhe ran out of the room 
without courteſying to any of the com- 
pany; though Lord Glendarran made 
ample amends for his daughter's omii- 
fions, if his bows could have been conſi- 
dered as a compenſation. When all of his 
party were gone, various were the remarks 

made upon Lady Cecilia Margam; but 
the pity of Lady Winifred ſurmounted 
them all. Poor thing!“ exclaimed 
ſhe, © poor thing! it's exactly what I 
« expected; only confitler how ſhe has 
© been brought * without a mother 
un- 


=. 
under the care of French govern- 
« eſſes! Aye, aye! it's no wonder that 
« ſhe does not know how to behave 


« herſel{—it's juſt what I always ex- 


« pected !” 
« Oh, Julius Ceſar?” exclaimed Lady 


Virgilia ; but to think that the dignity 


« of the Cragia family ſhould centre in 
« ſuch an ignorant, baby-faced girl as 
ce that!”--Indeed, it became a ſubject for 


general lamentation, that Glendarran 


Caſtle, once the pride of the county, 
and uninhabited for ſo 'many years, 
ſhould at laft be poſſeſſed by ſo giddy, 
thoughtleſs a young woman; who, from 


her apparent manner, could not be- 


ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the leaſt capability of 
conducting herſelf in it with propriety. 
Charlotte Llewellyn alone ſtood forth as 
ber advocate; but the utmoſt efforts of 
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har, eloquence and candour could do no 
more than extort from the moſt good- 
natured of the company, that her youth 
was the only thing which could poſſibly 
be urged in her defence. | 
No one found more ſubject for ani- 
madverſion in the events of the day 
than Lady Cecilia herſelf, who, when 
ſhe was free from the reſtraint of a fa- 
ther's preſence, began a moſt ludicrous 
critique upon Lanſoiſt. Cafile and it; 
viſitants. Miſs Gunnings joined very 
fervently in her deteſtation of old Eng- 
gliſh manners, and Engliſh hoſpitality; 
the being a lady who had the moſt in- 
veterate hatred to every thing vulgar, 
according to her own ideas of xulgarity: 
ſhe was therefore ſtill more ſhgcked 
than Lady Cecilia by this ſpecimen ot 


country partics,, though her Ladyſhip 
wal _— de- 


„ 


declared, “ that ſhe never could endure 
« ſuch a bore as to viſit ſuch quizzes.” 
In vain had her father aſſured her, they 
were very worthy people ; and her bro- 
ther, that ſuch good kind of women 
« as Lady ' Winifred-ap-Tagno were 
very ſeldom, met with,” . No, Hea- 
% ven be praiſed P” cried Mifs Gun- 
nings; © if I was Lady Cecilia, I ſhould 
4 prefer my own fociety a thouſand 
times before n * velgar 
« people.” I arty Fi 

„ Ohl that 1 ſhould,” replied her 
Ladyſhip-4 ** eſpecially too if one had 
« but-a few fuch young men as Henry 
4c Llewellyn.“ | 

e What? you admire him, Cecilia? 
ſignificantly aſked Lord Margam. 

56 Oh, he's quite divine!“ replied ſhe; 
I admire him immenſely! but he ſeems 

G. 3. mon- 
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« monſtrous proud.” — J don't know 
« that,” continued her brother ; © he 
ec appears to be a very pleaſant gentle- 
« manly man; 1 dare ſay I ſhall find 
“ his ſociety a great acquiſition; J 
«© know that he is thought remarkably 
© clever; and recolle& Dr. Vincent's 
ce telling me, that he never knew 
© a boy whom he thought more likely 
« to make a figure in life, if his abilities 
« were properly directed. He has ſeen 
« a great deal of the world, and I re- 
« joice in this opportunity of om 
c better acquainted with him.” 

% Make him come to us every day at 
cc leaſt, Ned!” exclaimed Lady Cecilia; 
adding, Won't it be delightful, Mifs 
« Gunnings?” - : 
Pooh!“ ſhe. replied, © I did not 
«like him at all; I don't believe he 
ah ſpoke 
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« ſpoke a dozen words to me in the 
« whole courſe of the day ! really it was 
quite ridiculous to ſee a man laugh- 
ing and talking to thoſe old women 
in the manner he did.“ Why, cer- 
« tainly !” his advocate was obliged to 
confeſs; to be ſure, there was no ne- 
« ceflity for his being ſo very polite to 
« them.” —* Oh, depend upon it,” re- 
plied Miſs Gunnings, he knows no- 
e thing of politeneſs; I am certain that 
© he is, as you ſay, monſtrous proud; 
te and as to his being handſome, there 
© are hundreds of handſomer men in 
« the world than he—and there were 
many handſomer to-day.” | 

« Oh. mercy, Sally!” exelaimed Lady 
Cecilia; © don't ſay ſuch a thing for the 
* univerſe ; for I proteſt that I never 
*ſaw a man half ſo handſome in all 


64 « my 
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* my life—and' to-day !—why, except- 
ing that great tall married Welſh 
« Squire, the men were all perfect 
«© quizzes, unleſs you call Ned hand- 
< ſome.” | | 
Mliſs Gunnings, too well bred to be 
diſconcerted by this ſpeech, gave a ſmile 
of approbation; and added, To be 
s ſure, he knows that very well—Lord 
« Margam's a very fine fellow, an't you, 
* my Lord?” 
This interrogation unfortunately me- 
tamorphoſed him into a mere quiz; for 
he bluſhed, took up his hat, and walked 
ont of the room. * 
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CHAP. X. 


«-O ſpirit of love, how quick and freſh art thou?” 
SKAKSPEARE;. 


A MONTH clapſed in which the 
party at Glendarran amuſed them- 
ſelves in a ſimilar manner to that al- 
ready deſcribed; ſeeing all the neigh» 
bours, whom curioſity, intereſt, or cere- 
mony, induced: to viſit them; and 
making all the returns which Lord: 
Glendarran thought proper. Mrs. 
Gunnings and her daughters entertain- 
ed themſelves according as their own 
fancies directed them; which, for rea- 
ſons which may hereafter appear, was 
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( 239 ) 

very frequently by walking to Glen- 
darran Houſe, when its inhabitants 
were not at the Caſtle. | 

Lady Cecilia had now, ſuperadded 

to the delight of finding fault, that of 
altering every thing; by which means 
her time was completely occupied: 
this, together with ſome ſecret charm, 
which Glendarran contained, had fo 
powerful an effect upon her Lady- 
ſhip's judgment, that before ſhe had 
been there a month, all her diſguſt 
vaniſhed, and ſhe declared that ſhe 
never wiſhed to ſee London again as 
long as ſhe lived. This ſhe repeatedly 
told Henry Llewellyn, proteſting to 
him, that ſhe would never quit Glen- 
-darran. If the reader is diſpoſed to 
doubt her aſſertions, we can only 
juſtify ourſelves * producing the ſol- 


lowing 
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lowing letter, which ſhe wrote to her 
couſin, Lady Florella Rounceval, 
daughter to the Duke of Starling- 

ton. 
Glendarran, July 16, 1790. 

* DREAR FLORELLA,. 
«© I navz totally, forgotten all the 
* horrors of my journey, of which I 
* wrote you ſuch a melancholy de- 
& ſcription ; and am quite enraptured 
« with Glendarran; for it certainly is 
the moſt beautiful place in the 
« world. I only wiſh: you could fee 
« the alteration I have made. No- 
te thing in nature ever was half ſo ele- 
ce rant, though it certainly would 
ce have been ſtill more fo, if I could 
ce have had my own. way in every 
ce thing; however, that was impoſſible ;- 
«ſo I muſt be content. Eyery body 
G: 6 „ fays 


| ( 'r5e ;) 

« ſays-that the rooms already fitted up 
are really magnificent, and I begin 
to feel quite at home. Lou know I 
never was very fond of Twicken- 
* ham; and my Lord's great, deteſta - 
« ble, worm- eaten houſe in Bedford- 
© ſhire, was always my utter averſion ; 
* ſo it's no wonder that I always abo- 
« minated the country for the little 
time we were in it. But, oh! this 
. heavenly place! Why are not you 
* here, my dear Florey ?—we would 
et have the moſt charming fun, if you 
as but clear away from Rouncevat 
« Abbey and Fordyce's Sermons. The 
„ Llewellyns are the moſt delightful 
« family you would be quite enrap- 
A tured with them. You know the 
« Gunnings's are very lively; but 1 
* affure you they are nothing to the 

« Llew- 


( 133 ) 

« Llewellyns—never was any thing to 
tt equa} them. | Oh! that my aunt 
« would but conſent to your coming 
« here!—do teaze her to death to let 
„you; and if ſhe begins a lecture 
ce upon duty and propriety, ſay it is all 
« my fault. Indeed, my dear couſin, 
I could cry for you, when I think of 
the manner in which ſhe ſtews you 
cup for ever. Never was any thing 
& ſo provoking, to be ſure, as it was all: 
« Jaſt winter, when I was going every 
«© where, that you were forced to ſit 
& working thoſe odious, nonſenſical 
« carpets, or playing cards like a ſet of 
« wax figures. Thank Heaven! I am 
© my own miſtreſs. Oh, that you: 
could but ſee Henry Llewellyn} — 


« don't mention his name for the uni- 
« yerſe; but you muſt not be - 
| 80 riſed 


G 
ce priſed if I ſhould write you ſtrange 
« things ſoon; but he is ſo proud 1 
c cannot endure him—yet I ſhould 
& like a proud huſband too: but keep 
ce this a ſecret. Write me word how 
« you, go on, and long letters, be 
« fare. I fee the phaeton is waiting, 
e and Henry Llewellyn, to drive me 
ce out, which he will very ſeldom do; 
ce therefore I cannot ſtay another mi- 
«© nute for the world. Adieu ! love to 
« all, From, ever yours, 

cc Cecilia MarGan.” 


The Miſs Llewellyns, at Lady Ce- 
cilia's requeſt, and their father's com- 
mand, took up their abode at the 
Caſtle, which ſoon became the ſcene 
of mirth and gaiety; for, as ſhe gave 
invitations to all her own acquaint- 

ance, 


( 235 ) . 
ance, and defired her-brother to do the 
ſame to his, many accepted them ; 
and ſhe became more attached to the 
place daily. The praiſes which were 
beſtowed upon her improvements con- 
tributed not a little to this ; and many 
of them were highly entitled to admi- 
ration: but the genius of man was 
not equal to the accompliſhment of all 


her wiſhes, in the various articles of 


furniture ſhe could have invented — 
therefore ſhe was obliged to be con- 
tented with the aſſurances which the 
people gave her whom ſhe had em- 
ployed, that the rooms they had finiſh- 
ed were certainly ſome of the moſt 
beautiful in the kingdom. Henry 
Llewellyn had the honour of being 
conſulted on all occaſions ;-. but, when 
he told her, on her informing him 
that 


( 136 ) 

that ſhe meant to remove all the pic- 
tures, that he thought, if ſhe did ſo, 
ſhe would deprive the houſe of its moſt 
valuable ornaments, ſhe could endure 
his unpoliteneſs no longer; but in- 
formed his ſiſter, that ſhe Hated her 
brother of all the men on the face of 
the cart. am very ſorry that my 
« brother ſhould ſo far depart from 
« himſelf as to offend you, faid 
Charlotte: © pray, what has he done!“ 
« Oh! he is always offending me,” 
replied Lady Cecilia; * and it is ſo 
cc provoking in him! he never will ſay 
«as I do! and though I'm: certain I 
« am more polite to- him chan ever 1 
«< was to any man in my liſe, yet it's all 
6 to no purpoſe! I deteſt ſuch proud 
« creatures! and I wiſh I was never to 
« ſee his face again !” 
| * IM 
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« T'll tell him fo, Lady Cecilia,“ faid 
Charlotte. Oh, no!“ replied ſhe, 
« don't tell him ſo for the world; 
* though I do wiſh you could make 
* him a little more polite: not but 
© what he is polite enough |—but he is 
© fo horridly provoking! One ſhould 
e not mind, if he was not really fo 
* agreeable—but when a man is fo 
« agreeable, what is the uſe of his tak- 
« ing ſo much pains to make Himſelf 
te diſagreeable?” 

& Why, Lady Cecilia,“ interrapted 
Charlotte, I remember your ſaying, 
« but yeſterday, that you hated men 
_ * that flattered you, and always faid 
* as you did.” TC 
And fo I do,” ſhe-replied; © for 
there is ſomething ſo ſtupid and fo 
& tireſome in men who never contra- 
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*& dict one! but then your brother 
« need not be ſo very perverſe and 
« contradictory. !” | 

« He never contradicts me,” faid 
his ſiſter, 

Ah, no!” reſumed her Ladyſhip, 
ce becauſe he always thinks as you do; 


and whenever a ſubject is introduced, 


& your ſentiments. are ſo. much alike, 
et and you can make ſuch entertaining 


„ converſations out of nothing, for 


ce hours together; and tut is ſo pleaſant! 
<« Really I begin to like the country a 


cc thouſand times better than town; 


« and, if I could but be always in 
« ſpirits, as you are, and always have 


e ſomething to amuſe me, I ſhould: be 
cc 2 h appy oy | 


As you neither like work, muſic, 
© nor 


( 139 ) 
„nor drawing, I wonder that you don't 
c read,” ſaid Charlotte. 
« Why, really, I cannot tell what to 


5 read,” anſwered Lady Cecilia; I 


© have read ſo many novels that are 
not like any thing in nature, that I 
am quite tired of ons into 
* them.” 

«© But you might find greater amuſe- 
ce ment; in books than even novels can 
< afford: though doubtleſs many are 
cc very entertaining and inſtructive. 

« Aye, but I hate books,” replied 
Lady Cecilia; „ my laſt governeſs 
made me read ſhelves full, and craze 
my poor brains with hiſtory and geo- 


% graphy, till ſhe half ruined my eyes 


and all for nothing too! for when I 
came out, Lord, I never heard any 
© creature mention a word of what ſhe 


« ſaid 
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« faid was of ſo much Ota to 


e every body to know; and withed to 
make me believe J ſhould appear 


« very ignorant if I was unacquainted 
„with. Such nonſenſe ! How the 
ba dence can any body tell whether 1 
; ec ever read a book or not, or whether 
« underſtand the hiſtory of Eng- 
« land, which J never can nor ever 

« ſhall remember a ſingle ſyllable of; 

=_ . W excepting that there was a King 
I „Charles, and a King Henry, an odious 
et wretch that murdered all his wives; 
. and a King Richard, and Queen Eli- 
ce zabeth, and Queen Anne, and Wil- 
et ham the Conqueror, and his queen 
* Mary; which. I'm ſure is enough 
« for any woman to know; and more 
60 than any body will ever remind me 
7 of, excepting it be that marvellous 
/ « old 


( 141 ) 


old time· picce 8 Virgilia- ap- 
Howel.“ 


Do you like voyages?” aſked 


Charlotte. 1 
« Oh, no! I deteſt voyages, an- 
ſwered ſhe; © they are always about 
« ſands, and rocks, and fiſhes, and 
« freſh water, and ſach ſtuff as that ; 
«© but I do like Rouſſeau's works! and 


« now I talk of reading, I declare I'll - 


« read them all over again, for I have 
« almoſt forgot them.“ 

I think, I cauld W . 
from which you would receive more 
« benefit, and encounter leſs danger,” 
ſaid Charlotte; but, as you neither 
like hiſtory nor voyages, ſuppoſe 
« you were to read ſome intereſting 
travels??? 4 
Str ed t | Lady 
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{ 142 ) 
Lady Cecilia immediately filenced 
her recommendations, by exclaiming— 
Travels I abominate of all things 
« thoſe people who write them are al- 
« ways meeting with adventures; po- 
« ring after curioſities, and deſcribing 
old ruins and inſcriptions ; and never 
« get on half faſt enough.” 
Then do you like books on educa- 


« tion and manners?“ aſked Charlotte, 


afraid to mention ſuch as conſtituted her 
own ſtudies and amuſements. 

O] no!” replied Lady Cecilia, * I 
« deteſt ſuch a ſuſs and nonſenſical 
« perambulation as people make about 
« equcation and manners! Mrs; Ding- 
« dong, who, Heaven be praiſed | only 
« ſtaid with' me one year, made me 
« read Fordyce's Sermons quite through; 
4 and I am reſolved they ſhall laſt me 

| « for 
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« for my life: not that I remember 
„any thing about them, but that I 
« hated the ſight of the book; and if 
ever ſhe began to read, I never could 
* keep-my eyes open; but now I think 
«« of her, it brings to my remembrance 
da book that ſhe never would let me 
* read; and, by what I recollect, there 
is more ſn in that book than in all 
e the books that ever I read in my life. 
Lom Jones was the very title! and I 
« proteſt, if it is in this kingdom, I'll 
« read it.” | 

« don't think you can do better,” 
ſaid Charlotte, laughing; “ it is, with- 
out doubt, in the library. 1 will go 
«and fetch it you this moment ;* which 
ſhe accordingly did: and as Lady Ceci- 
ha took it up every minute when the 


e 
was accidentally alone, and, to uſe her 


own 
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( 144 ) 
own expreſſion, knew not what to do 
with herſelf, ſhe found ſo much enter- 
tainment in it, that ſhe told Charlotte 
Llewellyn, before ſhe had read half 
through the firſt volume, that ſhe was 
determined never to be without a book 
again as long as ſhe lived. 
A few days after this Lady Cecilia 
received the following letter from her 
couſin Mu F lorella Rounceval: 


6 Nounceval N Joly 20th, 


ce Dzax 8 f 

2 Your , charming, forightly Jetter 
" diverted. me very much. Never was 
« any. creature poſſeſſed of fuch ſpirits 
* as, you, cerlainh! L am ven happy 
"at pop ike the, country.o&; e. 
« indeed it really is very charming for 
* @ month er Ho, aſter being tired to 
— > death 


(145 
death of town. Lord and Lady 
„ Clackington have been here /ome 
time, and their /on, who is certainly 
© a dull child; but he may improve. 
There was a terrible thunder ſtorm 
ce here yeſterday, and we ſat in the 
«.cedar parlour all day; we were very 
« dull.in the-mormng, as we were none 
cf. us in ſpirits; but in the evening 
« we were very merry indeed. Major 
% Maſhem propoſed playing at cram- 
«bo, and we all conſented. Really 
« it was excellent. Mamma ſaid, ſhe 
never did ſee any lines come up fo 
&« g-propos. I encloſe them for your 
« peruſal, and tha! you may entertain 
« your friends with them. On Thurſday 


« we took a very long walk, quite up 


© to the upper lodge, at the top of 


<c.the park, I was monftroufly tired ; 
VOL. 1. H « but 
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c but mamma ſays, walking is the 
« ſupport of life; therefore ſhe makes 
us walk every day from morning till 
« dinner-time, as much as ſhe can, 
« and every morning regularly we walk 
L to the pheaſantry, and from thence 
«to the maigſoleum, and ſo round by 
& the: north wood, home; beſides which, 
« ſometimes, if we are not too much 
« tired, We walk to the garden, 700. 
Indeed it is very amuſing ſince Sir 
1 Robert and the Major have been with 
us, for they really have more wit 
« than any men I ever ſaw in my life: 
c and they don't go hunting and hfhing, 
« as ſome men do, from morning till 
«night, but are always walking with 
«-us, or at the work lable, and conti- 
« nually planning ſome diverſion or 
« other; really they make us. quite alive. 

% Ame- 
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© Amelia and I went in the phaeton 
«© yeſterday morning, to call on the 
Campbells. They were very glad 10 
« ſee us, and have promiſed to eome to 
eus next wre, which will be charming; 
« the eldeſt is muck improved, and the 
e youngeſt is the moſt: lively little oreature 
© you ever ſaw: it will be dehghifid 
« when they come. On Wedneſday 
ve entreated mamma to let us go on 
ce the water; but you know ſhe never 
© pill move after dinner in the country, 
© nor permit us if poſſible; therefore, 
* we all deſparred ; and we thought it 
* would be fo charming if we could but 


get out, ejpecially now we have fo 


7 many' gentlemen. However, as 1 before 
« ſeid, we all deſpairtd: but they at- 
«tacked her ſo violently, that ſhe really 
« conſented at laſt. To be ſure, Sir Ro- 
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« bert has rhe moſt inimitable manner in 
« the world! he is certain to. accompliſh 
« whatever he undertakes. It was but 
« laſt Monday that we all longed to 
« make a party to ſee the .cows milked, 
« and-he prevailed upon mamma and 
ec papa to det us: i ſbort, he is for 
* ever doing ſomething or other to en- 
« tertain us; it is pity he is ſo poor. 
« Not that 7 ſhould mind marrying a 
ce poor man; for the other day we walked 
“ into a farm-hoyſe, and exery thing 
© Iodked ſo cheenful, and ſo contented, 
« that I declare I really thought I could 
« live there, with a man I loved; if there 
cc 7oas only a carpet on the floor. My let- 
« ter will be too heavy, if I write any 
more; therefore I am obliged.to finj/h. 
Adieu! et donc, Cecilia! Write 


te every day, if poſſible, and long letters; 
cc for 


( 149 ) 
for you know I hate ſhort ones, and 
* therefore never write them myſelf. I 
*« am writing alone in the litile blue par- 
« hour, otherwiſe I ſhould have abundance 
« of love to ſend to Glendarran. You 
* muſt imagine it all, and believe me, 
* ever, 
% Your affectionate couſin, 


„% FLoRELLA ROUNCEVAL. 


CRAMBO, 


V. ajor Maſhem. : | 
Some guardian genius aid me, whilſt I write, 
Lord Clackington. | 
% The power of beauty ſteals my ſenſes quite. 
Mr. Rhymer. 
« See, ſwift as thought, the mounting verſes move, 


Lady Lucy. 
« Sacred to virtue, poetry, and love. 


1 3 Lady 
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( 150 ) 
Lady June R. 


0 Poetic viſions fire my youthful mind. 


Myelr. | 
"0 Wiſdom, and wit and worth, in lun I find. 


Lora John Plambedi. | 
I miniſters of grace ariſe !+ 

| Sir Rar. © ary 
& 3 ond 2 the fair Florella' s eyes! 1 16 


Lady Clackington, ; 
* Mount, mount my verſe, aſſume n comic air, 


Dr. Bolus. 
4 And ſhield each lovely creature from deſpair. 


Lady Laura Languihh. 
« Who ever ſaw the Tun in ſplendour riſe! 


| Lord Archer. 
« Give to ſweet Laura's hand the golden prize; 


Mr. Clericus. 
2 1 o keep in harmony this noble | band; 
Captain Cable. 
The pride and glory of my native land! 
Dutcheſs. | 
„Heavens! how the people they did ſtare! 


Dake. 
To ſee me in a chaiſe and pair. 
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« To be ſure, papa did peep for the 
« Joft line, or it would have been utterly 
&* impoſſible for any thing to come in ſo 
© g- propos. I have ſet the name of the 
writer before each line, that all might 


„receive the praiſe due to them.“ 
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CHAP, XI. 


Who can come in and ſay that I mean her, 

When ſuch a one as ſhe is, ſuch is her neighbour;. 

And ſo are twenty neighbours ?” 
SHAKSPEARE.. 


Berort we proceed in developing 
the characters of thoſe perſons whom 
we have introduced in this ſtory, it may 
be neceſſary to give our readers a knov/- 
ledge of ſome, the intricacies - of whicl 
it would require volumes to diſplay, 
and be very tedious to trace minutely ; 
therefore we will; in a. few words, ac- 
quaint the readers with theſe, that we 
may employ our future time in deline- 
ating ſuch as may ſerve as uſeful ex- 

amples 


( 153 ) 


amples of error, or objects worthy of 
imitation. 

The character of Mrs. Gunnings 
will ſeldom be of uſe to be produced 
as a warning or an example to fe- 
males; though many would have been 
faſcinated by her manners, and de- 
ecived by her plauſibility; for the deſ- 
picable inſignificancy of her under- 
ſtanding, and the malignancy of her 
diſpoſition, were ſo diſguiſed by cun- 
ning, and gloſſed over by courteſy, 
that, if her words and actions in com- 
pany were deſcribed for a twelvemonth 
together, no one would diſcover that 
the was a vile, artful, intriguing wo- 
man; unleſs a knowledge of the inha- 
bitants of this world, and particularly 
of thoſe who are el} bred, informed 
them that under the ſpecious veil which 


H 5 FIG! 
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faſhion and education ſpread over the 
native characters of women, are hid 
treachery, deceit, envy, hatred, and 
all uncharitableneſs. 

Never was a female more completely 
under their mfluence than Mrs. Gun- 
nings. Having long been anxious to 
eftabliſh herſelf in life, but finding that 
as her years increaſed her importance 
diminiſhed, ſhe conſidered Mr. Llew- 
ellyn as her intended protector, if the 
could get no-one richer. 'This had, for 
a few years, been rather a matter of 
doubt with her, notwithſtanding the 
various flirtations and intrigues ſhe en- 
gaged in; therefore, ſhe began to 
think it prudent to make ſure of: a 
eomfortable proviſion in time: this was 
her ſecret inducement to accept Lady 
Cecilia Margam's invitation to ſpend 

the 


( 15s ) 

the ſummer with her; it having been 
previouſly agreed upon by her and Mr. 
Llewellyn (who had long been her 
neighbour in town), that, as ſoon as 
propriety would permit, ſhe ſhould re- 
ceive a legal right to be miſtreſs of 
Glendarran Houſe, and all its inhabit- 
ants.. | 
The beauty and accompliſhments of 
the Miſs Llewellyns infinitely ſurpaſſed 
all the deſcriptions ſhe had heard given. 
of them; though they were ſufficient 
to determine her not to permit them to 
live with her daughters. The know- 
ledge ſhe had of the weakneſs of Mr. 
Llewellyn, and the ſtrength of her 
own arts, led her to believe that ſhe 
ſhould find his children no incum- 
brance. 

. 6 Ima- 


( 156 ) 

Imagining that ſhe was actuated by a: 
ſentiment of kindneſs towards them, or 
impoſing this belief upon her own under- 
landing, as an excuſe for her actions, 


_" the reſolved to get them married; pro- 


vided it could be done without injuring: 
her own children. With reſpect to- 
their opinion of the men ſhe might. ſe- 
lect for their haſbands, ſhe was too 
much @ woman of the world to foreſce 
any obſtacles to her deſigns; conclud- 
ing, that girls who had been brought up 
in total ignorance, who knew nothing of 
life, and had never ſeen any body, would 
be very fortunate: in captivating any 
man of tolerable: reſpectability, and 
very happy in being introduced into the 
world. Much: as ſhe imagined ſhe 
knew of it, neituer her heart nor her 

under-: 


U 
underſtanding were capable of inter- 
preting Charlotte Llewellyn; and her 
character, ſo far from being familiar to 
her, would have been paſt her com- 
prehenſion, if an angel had prefented 
it to her view. She quiekly diſcovered 
that Euphemia poſlefled a much greater 
degree of doeility and amiable weak- 
neſs than- her ſiſter; in whom nothing 
which could bear the name ever ap- 
peared, excepting that ſhe had a. trick 
of wiping. her eyes, or walking. away, 
on-trifling occaſions. In other reſpects, 
the ſeemed to poſſeſs ſuch a. degree of 
obſtinacy, that it prevented her. from aſ- 


ſenting to the opinions and aſſertions 


of others, if they did not convince her 
rcaſon {unleſs her ſilence on ſuch oc- 
aaſions could be called aſſent); fo that 

| ſhe 


( 138 } 
he leſt Mrs. Gunnings in hope of xu- 
ling her. 

The uniform manner in which ſhe 
purſued her own employments, the 
cheerfulneſs which ſhe ever poſſeſſed, 
and which ſhe ſeemed to enjoy inde- 
pendently of others, though ſhe was 
ever ready to contribute to their enter- 
tainment, added to the ſucceſs with 
which ſhe exerted her abilities, gave 
her ſuch an air of real ſuperiority to 
Mrs. Gunnings and her daughters, 
that they perfectly hated her. It had 
been a part of their ſcheme, for Miſs 
Gunnings to captivate Lord Margam ; 
but, finding all. her efforts ineffectual, 
ſhe had too much real pride, as ſhe 
termed it, to diſtreſs herſelf about any 

man who was indifferent to her : and, 
| though 
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though really mortified, when ſhe diſ- 
covered that it was the charms of Eu- 
phemia which cauſed this inſenfibility 
to her own ſu perior charms of mind 
and perſon. (as ſhe deemed it otherwiſe 
impoſſible for any man, with a heart 
diſengaged, not to devote it to her, if 
the wiſhed to gain it), ſhe wiſely de- 
termined to give up his Lordſhip, and 
to attack the very next young man who 
ſhould arrive at Glendarran. In a few 
days, ſhe was amply gratified and con- 
ſoled, by the arrival at the Caſtle of a 
very intimate friend of Lord Margam, 
a young man of large fortune and ac- 
knowledged faſhion, of the name of 
Greville; Lord Oakley, a bachelor, 
and Mr. Carnelly; beſides Captain 
Wilſon, a friend of Mr. Llewellyn, 
at Glendarran Houſe. 


( r6o ) 
_ Miſs Emma Gunnings, fiſter to the 
laſt mentioned elegant young lady, was: 
a very genteel young Woman ; which com- 
priſes a good perſon, a faſhionable 
dreſs, a perfect knowledge of Frenclr 
and Italian; great execution on the 
piano forte; and a hliſi manner of 
dancing, talking, and laughing. If it 
ſhould be aſked, whether ſhe was ſen- 
ſible or not, it would really be very 
difficult for thoſe to anſwer fo common 
a queſtion who conſider the meaning of 
words as firicily as we do+ but, as it 
may offend ſome readers, to make a 
very genteel young woman deſtitute of 
ſente, we will candidly confels that ſhe 
poſſeſſed very great capabilities for bo- 
coming what, is termed a ſenſible 20» 
man, as—all her faculties were perfect, 
Yet it muſt be acknowledged chat at the 


age 


* 


(165 } 
age of feven-and-twenty, no perſon had 
ever beſtowed” that epithet upon her. 
The education which ſhe received was 
indeed little calculated to improve her 
faculties ; as not one of the many gover- 
neſſes by whom ſhe had been inflrufted, 
from Mrs. Prim to Madam Sophiſter, 
ever mentioned a word concerning 
faculties, ov ſo much as hinted that 
they were beſtowed upon her for her 
own benefit, and: that it was by her 
own exertions alone ſhe could ob- 
tain real knowledge: on the contrary, 
ſhe had been taught from infancy, that 
ſhe muſt act as they directed her, and 
think as they inſtructed her; which 
ſhe had ſo implicitly conſented- to; that, 
when ſhe arrived at years of diſcretion, 
ſhe had no idea of employing her own 
rcalon to guide her actions; having 


never 
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Never confidered for what purpoſe it 
was beſtowed. Yet, let not the reader 
imagine that a diffident humility was 
the conſequence of this want of de- 
pendence upon herſelf: it muſt be re- 
collected that the had been educated 
with the utmoſt care; that ſhe had al- 
ways been obedient to the maxims and 
opinions of her mamma and her £0» 
verneſſes; that ſhe had been often re- 
warded as a good girl for doing this; 
and, as ſhe was conſcious of the pro- 
priety of her own conduct, ſo ſhe felt 
aſſured that every thing ſhe thought 
was juſt, and every thing ſhe did, 
right. If the more enlightened reader 
ſhould pauſe at this picture of Mifs 
Emma Gunnings, and, as is very proba- 
ble, a counterpart ſhould be met with 
the next half hour, let pity ſupply the 
2 201 | place 


% 


(. a6g ) 


place of that contempt which the view 


of ſuch a being may raiſe in one who 
conſiders reaſon as the diſtinguiſhing 
character of his ſpecies ; while reflect & 
ing on the infignificance which common 
education ſtamps on immortal ſouls, 
and. perceiving that to inculcate opi- 
nions, errors, and prejudices, into the 
youthful mind, is the very bane aud 
ruin of virtue, the leveller of all natu- 1 
ral underſtanding, and the cauſe of 
that conceited, contented ignorance, 
which ſupplies the place of real know- = 
ledge in the generality of the females of | 
the preſent day, | | 


( r64 ) 


CHAP. XII. 


„His life was gentle, and the elements 
« So mixt in him, that Nature might ſtand up, 
And ſay to all the world —7 his was a nan! 
| SHAKSPEAR Bo 


I F elegant manners, dignity of perſon; 
and a countenance which beſpeaks an 
exalted, intelligent mind, are worthy of 
the attentlom of a ſenfible woman, Mr; 
Greville afforded ample cauſe for the 
ſerutinizing looks of Charlotte Llewel- 
lyn, when firſt they met in the dining: 
room at Glendarran Cafile. They were 
not thoſe pretty, timid glances, whieh 
ladies, who are upon their preferment, 
Know ſo well. how to direct in their 
dealings with mankind ; nor were they 

| at 


( 6s 
at all like the ſtare of approbation which 
Miſs Gunaings condeſcended to beſtow 
upon .him—they were looks rather in- 
ſpired by the penetration viſible in Mr. 
Greville's eyes, to ſearch for ſomething 
more in them than uſually appears in the 
eyes of a fine gentleman, than an ad- 
miration of what was apparent. A cer- 
tain ſomething, ſo unlike the men ſhe 
bad hitherto ſeen, appeared in him, that 
ſhe caught herſelf endeavouring to de- 
velop his character ſeveral times before 
dinner was ended. She was induced to 
think it worthy of her obſervation, by 
the politeneſs of his manner, and the 
modefly with which he uttered his opi- 
nions on ſubjects occaſionally intro- 
duced. This was a quality which ſhe 


certainly had not met with, in an emi- 
3 nent 


( 166 } 
nent degree, in the young men ſhe had 
ſeen. | 

Her brother, though by no means 
confident or peremptory, was certain y 
not diffident. Lord Margam was i; 0 per- 
fectly amiable, that ſhe never regarded 
him critically : but in all the men who 
had come under her notice, the was 
moſt ſurpriſed to find diffidence in Mr, 
Greville, having heard him repreſented 
as @ very faſhionable young man. Before 
the day was over, ſeveral inſtances oc- 
curred of his poſſcfling tranſcendent 
abilities, and a moſt aſtoniſhing portion 
of modeſt reſerve. Though not haſty 
in forming »inions, unleſs where merit 
was at once viſible) Charlotte Llewellyn 
was inſtantaneouſly: conſcious, that Mr. 
Greville was a very ſuperior and uncom- 


mon 


( 2167 ) 
mon young man; but, however ſtrange 
it may appear, truth obliges us to con- 
feſs, that the idea of a /over never en- 
tered her imagination; therefore ſhe 
viewed Mr. Greville as a man—and a 
brother. Nor did the weakneſs or the 
vanity of her own ſex inſpire one thought 
concerning him incompatible with the 
latter relation, till Miſs Gunnings told 
her, aſter he had been at Glendarran a. 
tew days, that he was going to be mar- 
ried immediately. Her heart, faithful 
to that principle of virtue which Nature 
implanted for the admiration of every 
thing great and good, now became pain- 
tully ſenfible of the reality of Mr. Gre- 
ville's perſections: but if ſhe felt as a 
woman, ſhe reſolved to act like one too; 


and the more the became conſcious of 


his merit, the more did ſhe endeavor 
to 


1 


ts behold it with that juſt admiration ts 
which-merit is entitled. 

Some of our readers, we ſear, will 
think, that to make a philoſopher of a 
young woman, when contemplating a 
very handſome, amiable young man, 
is a little unnatural: to which we can 
only reply, that they had much better 
read no more of this ſtory, or they may 
meet with ſeveral very out of the way 
matters of fact of the ſame kind. If 
they expect to find Charlotte Llewellyn 
act as girls uſually do act, they will be 
diſappointed ; if they wiſh her to act ſo, 
they will be diſguſted: it is they only 
who wiſh te ſee a woman act according 
to the dictates of reaſon, that can poſſi- 
bly find any entertainment in purſuing 
her through theſe volumes. Thoſe whe 


doubt that a woman can act ſo, we re- 


F gard 
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gard with pity. Hiſtory has recorded 
ſome few women who have done ſo; ex- 
perience muſt haye convinced every ob- 
ſerver that many do act ſo; and though 
reaſon might lead us to wiſh that all 
ſhould, yet, while it diſcovers the weak- 
nefs of human nature, it drops a tear, 
and renounces the pleaſing idea of ab- 
ſolute perfection (which hope and faith 
conſpire to proclaim ſhall hereaſter diſ- 
tinguiſh the human ſoul), till that period 
whep it ſhall have put off this veſture 
of mortality. 

The life of a woman guided by rea- 
ſon may afford ſome entertainment to 
the lovers of novelty; but the ingenious 
ſpeculator, or the rigid moraliſt, muſt 
not frown, if, in peruſing the life of a 
woman guided by reaſon, he finds that 
ſhe is NOT FREE- FROM FAULTS, 


VOL. I. I CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


4 Oh! could you break 2 faſhion's mon- 
ſtrous rules, 

And ſcorn the gaudy flattery of fools, 

« Far nobler conqurſts would your virtues gain, 

And worth and wiſdom mix in beauty's train,” 


A BALL was propoſed at Glendarran, 
the neighbouring families were invited, 
and Lady Cecilia was enraptured, when 
the evening arrived, with the brilliancy of 
the rooms, the gaiety of the company, 
and the elegance of her own dreſs, which 
had been contrived with, infinite inge- 
nuity, executed with particular care, 
and put on with exquiſite attention. 
When ſhe entered the room ſhe af- 
traced every eye ; and even Lady Vir- 

gilia- 


( 
gilia-ap-Howel, who was there, whiſ- 
pered to Lady Winifred-ap -Tagno, 
that ſhe was really a great beauty, 
« and indiſputably would be a very fine 
« woman, when the infignificancy of 
« youth was worn off, and ſhe had 
c acquired that certain” grace and ma- 
« jeſty of deportment which no girl 
could poſſeſs.“ 

he undoubtedly ſhone ſuperior to 
every woman in the room; for the na- 
tive charms of the Llewellyns were not 
heightened by that ſtudied elegance of 
dreſs which in a ball-room muſt ever 
attract attention; and the beauties of the 
Miſs Gunnings's were obſcured in the 
eyes of every perſon of true taſte, by 
that want of order and propriety which 
are neceſſary to make dreſs pleaſing. 
Every one remarked the beauty and 


12 elegance 


{ 172 ) 
elegance of Lady Cecilia. Mr. Greville 
aſked Henry Llewellyn if he had 
ſolicited her to dance, to which he re- 
plied, 

„ Oh, no! I am going to dance 
with Miſs Emma Gunnings—pray, 
« don't you dance with her?“ 

* No, I have aſked your fiſter—]I 
« ſuppoſe ſhe will dance with Lord 
« Oakley.” 

Now Lord Oakley was neither more 
nor leſs than “ a fat fool ;” however, 
he had ſenſe enough to know that he 
was the moſt important man in the 
room, therefore.aſked Lady Cecilia Mar- 
gam to dance with him; but whether 
from fatigue, or from what cauſe we 
cannot pretend to ſay, when ſhe had 
gone down four couples, ſhe declared 
that ( ſhe never was ſo tired in her life 

x 9 


( 73 ) 

& before,” and immediately ſat dow u- 
Upon the dance being finiſhed, Mr. 
Greville ſolicited the honour of her 
hand, but ſhe made an apology for re- 
fuſing him, by ſaying, that ſhe was 
“not in a dancing humour;“ ſhe then 
walked up to Lady Winifred-ap-Tagno, 
and entered into ſo much converſation 
with her, that Lady Winifred began to 
think her a very pleaſing young woman. 
When the third dance concluded, and 
Henry Llewellynapproached to offer him- 
ſelf as a partner, ſne immediately proteſted 
6 ſhe was juſt in the humour for dancing; 
at the ſame time ſo good-naturedly ſoli- 
citing Lady Winifred to form a. whiſt 
party, and endeayour to make the even- 
ing agreeable to herſelf, that ſhe was 
quite delighted with her; and the whole 

r 3 com- 


4 

company were in admiration, when ſhe 
went down the dance with a degree of 
ſpirit and elegance which no one had 
ſurpaſſed. She continued in a dancing 
humour all night, and declared that 
there ſhould be no more changing of 
partners, as it was the moſt ſtupid thing 
in the world for people to ſeparate when 
they had got into the ſame ſtep; adding, 
that Mr, Llewellyn's ſteps were fo like 
* her own, that ſhe could not dance half 
* ſo well with any body elſe.” Mr. 
Greville was Charlotte Llewellyn's part- 
ner, Lord Oakley Miſs Gunnings's, 
and Captain Wilſon Euphemia Llew- 
ellyn's. 

Captain Wilſon told Miſs Gunnings, 
that he thought MiG Llewellyn the 
fineſt dancer he ever ſaw. 

Im- 


„ 8 

*©[mpoſlible!” exclaimed ſhe; Lord! 
** ſhe neither does the Double ſhuttle, 
nor the Partridge's run, nor the Heel 
* and toe ſtep, nor the Prince's hop; 
nor, in fact, any thing that is ſaſhion- 
© able: I never ſaw a woman dance in 
ce worſe ſtyle in my life.” | 

Captain Wilfon had obſerved Miſs 
Gunnings's dancing, but without hav- 
ing a ſuſpicion that ſhe was an adept 
in the ſcience ; otherwiſe he would not 
have praiſed any other lady's perform 
ance to her, as he was completely à man 
of the world. 

Now as that is a phraſe which may 
in time become obſolete, that is, when 
words are not uſed without determinate 
ideas, it might be uſeful, for the benefit 
of poſterity, to affix ſome to this very 
popular and faſhionable phraſe. To ren- 
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der it plain to every reader would re- 

quire a longer digreſſon than we have 
room to allow it; ſuffice it to ſay, for 
the benefit of thoſe who in the preſent 
day may have no very clear ideas an- 


nexcd to it, that this phraſe, in country 


villages, is ſo little known, that its mean- 
ing could not be comprehended by their 
inhabitants; but if they have any idea 
of a being analogous to that of a man of 
the world in the more enli ghtened parts 
of it, it is, a man who has been to Lon- 
don, ſerved in the militia, wears fine 
clothes, has abundance of ſweethearts, 
and tells marvellous ſtories. In country 
towns, a man of the world is one who 
has been in all kinds of ſcrapes, in- 
dul ged in every exceſs, ſpent his fortune, 


_ diſgraced his family, and ruined him- 
ſelf like a gentleman. In the higher circles, 


a ** mas. 
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a © man of the world” frequently com- 
bines the ideas of a man who has done 
all theſe things ; but then he muſt like- 
wiſe be a gameſter, drink ten bottles of 
claret without being intoxicated, fight 
ten duels without being killed, and 
break the hearts of ten ladies without 
receiving a wound ; have viſited foreign 
courts, talk of intrigues with foreign. 
princeſſes, amuſe his companions at the 
expenſe of truth, morality, and decency ; 
and then he will be, in the moſt faſhion- 
able ſenſe, a complete mar of the world. 
Such was Captain Wilſon ; added to 
which, he was a moſt inimitable dancer. 
A Mits Fitzgerald, who was a viſitor 
to a neighbouring family, declined 
dancing at the ball at Glendarran ; till 
Lady Cecilia, being diſtreſſed to invent 
a: figure, ſhe offered her ſervices to. ex- 


1 5 plain 


( x78 ) 
plain it to her, and taking out a lady 
who ſat next to her, ſhe went down the 
dance in a ſtyle truly uncommon ; eaſe, 
elegance, and activity, were united in 
her performance, but in a manner which 
appeared ſo affected to moſt of the 
company, as to render her the ob- 
ject of general remark. Sir Edwin 
Lloyd, whoſe name we have before had 
occaſion to mention, and who had long 
ſince ſettled with Lady Cecilia the bu- 
ſineſs on which it was introduced, was 
now preſent. Charlotte Llewellyn had 
long been accuſtomed to expreſs her 
opinions to him without reſerve, having 
ſo much reſpect for his, as to conſider it 
a very peculiar honour and adyantage to 
be contradicted by him. 

When Miſs Fitzgerald had finiſhed 
her dance, Charlotte moved into the 
card- 


( 179 ) 
card-room, which ſhe ſaw Sir Edwin 
enter; the therefore addreſſed him 
with— 
« Well, Sir Edwin, what is your opi- 
nion of Miſs: Fitzgerald's dancing?“ 
6 think,“ ſaid he, ſhe is one of the 
« fineſt dancers I ever ſaw in my liſe.“ 
But ſurely you think her very af-- 
« feed ?” 
« don't know that: the is,” was- his 
reply. 
Indeed, Sir Edwin,“ ſaid Charlotte, 
« 1 ab think I never ſaw a more affected 
young woman in my life; I really 
* cannot admire her dancing, for it is 
« ſo theatrical; any thing ſo ſtudied 
« cannot be pleaſing.” 
Well, Charlotte,” replied he, your: 
e motives are right which lead you to 
« diſlike Miſs Fitzgerald; but as I know 
16 &« you 


( 180 ) 


you are always willing to detect error, 
I will endeavour to ſhow you wherein 
* you are miſled in your judgment. 
In the firſt place, you have not been 
te acquainted with Miſs Fitzgerald 
* long enough to aſcertain whether 
“ ſhe is affected or not. I have 
known abundance of very amiable 
* women in my time, who had all 
* the appearance of affectation that ſhe 
“é has, but they were as natural cha- 
ce raters as ever I met with - and I do 
* confeſs that where it is ſo, I think the 
tc appearance of a little affectation very 
« pleaſing.” 

% Oh, Sir Edwin, impoſſible !” ex- 
claimed Charlotte; I deteſt affecta- 
F tion!“ | 

« Why, do you know that many 
« people think you very affected?“ 
aſked he, | 
No, 


( 182 } 


« No, indeed,” ſhe replied ; © I hope 


« not; and I am ſorry, if you ever diſ- 
«© covered any thing like affectation in 
te me, that you did not tell me of it.“ 


« Iwould not wiſh to deprive you of an 


ce ornament,” ſaid he; © the appearance 
« of affectation which you poſſeſs, gives 
« a -poliſh to your virtues, and, like 
6 your good humour, renders them 
more agreeable. If you were to at- 


c tempt to correct what the vulgar 
« think affectation, you would deſtroy | 


« the fine ſurface of your character, and 
become ſuch a diſguſting, unintereſt- 
e ing block, as you ſee ſome women are, 
© who endeavour to make themſelves 
* wiſe at the expenſe of every agreeable 
* quality. 

* When people pretend to underſtand 
matters of which they are really igno- 
rant; 
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ec rant; claim admiration when it is not 
* due; and{ either affect a childiſhneſs 
“of manner, an unnatural boldneſs, 
© or a gravity and profundity which 
would be diſguſting in a lord chan- 
te cellor, off the bench, they may juſtly 
ct be called affected; and are certain to 
te be diſliked by all ſenſible people. But 
te that whimficality of manner, which 
many women poſſeſs, together witli a 
little eccentricity, is frequently the 
te fecret mark of genuine goodneſs of. 
6e diſpoſition, ſprightlineſs of imagina- 
ce tion, and unconquerable fimplicity.. 
« If the manners of ſuch women de- 
© ferye to be called affected, I moſt ſin- 
cc cerely with that all my acquaintance 
« may be ſo; and that all women, in- 
« ftead of making mere automaton 
figures of themſelves, and poliſhing 

« till 


„ 


e till they have no mark of rationality 
e about them, would rather entertain 
« us with the follies of nature, than of 
art. 

„Sir Edwin, I believe that you are 
« right,” replied Charlotte, “ and I 
« am much obliged to you for giving 
* me this view of the ſubject ; really I 
* never confidered it in this light before. 
But do you think Miſs Fitzgerald's 
* dancing can be natural?“ 

« Perfectly ſo,“ anfwered he; “I 
“never ſaw a woman dance with more 


* natural agility or natural ſpirit in my 


life; the little graces in her manner 
* may almoſt be ſaid to be natural too, 


«© for it is the cuſtom of her country to 


* acquire them, and not more affected 


© jn her than it is for you to practiſe 
* the ſtep which your maſter taught 
« you, 
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ce you. I have ſeen dozens of Iriſh 


* girls dance exactly in the ſame ſtyle, 


ce and, if poſſible, better than Miſs Fitz- 


gerald does.” 
ce Indeed,” faid Charlotte Llewellyn, 


© I am quite aſhamed of myſelf! F hope 


J never ſhall again be ſo preſumptu- 


&© ous as to form an opinion, much 
© more an unfavourable one, of any 
c perſon on ſo ſlight a knowledge, 
* and particularly while I am ſo igno- 
rant of the world.“ 

cc You will do well,” ſaid Sir Edwin; 
* and depend upon it, Charlotte, that 
a knowledge of the world for ſixty 
& years, will never make you half fo 
© wiſe as the impartiality with which 
you view yourſelf, and the wiſh-yon 
*© now poſſeſs to detect error even in your 
{© prejudices,” 


She 
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She courtefied, and walking into the 
dancing-room, determined to cultivate 
Miſs Fitzgerald's acquaintance, for the 
injuſtice ſhe had done her, that ſhe 
might be enabled to ſhow Sir Edwin 
the propricty of his opinion, by relating 
to him her virtues ; and, conſidering her 
dancing as perfectly natural, to obſerve 
whether there was any thing in it which 
ſhe could obtain, without its being awk- 
ward to her. | 4 

« Where have you been?” faid Mr. 
Greville, as ſhe entered; © I have been 
* quite dull without you; you cannot 
* imagine how happy I am to ſee you 
again; I was really afraid that you 
cc had retired for the evening. Do take 
* another dance.” | 

She did fo, though ſhe certainly was fa- 
tigued, and had told her fiſter that © lie 

& ſhould. 


3D, 

* ſhould not dance any more upon any 
* account.” This Euphemia remarked, 
when ſhe ſat down, after the dance was 
finiſhed ; but Lord Margam, who was 
ſtanding by her, very good-naturedly 
faid, © Oh, I dare ſay ſhe was put in a 
& dancing humour.” 1— 

If filence and bluſhes indicated aſſent, 
ſhe proved that ſhe was, for ſhe gave no 
other anſwer to Lord Margam's remark ; 
this, however, he did not obſerve, being 
fully engaged by ſomething which Eu- 
phemia at that moment accidentally 
ſaid, and which gave Charlotte the op- 
portunity ſhe immediately availed her- 
ſelf of, to walk out of the room with- 
out obſervation. The ball ſoon con- 
cluded, and every one retired fatigued 10 
death, but expecting to find pleaſure by 
the recollection of it, as they had, by 

antici- 


he | . 24 

anticipation before. This perhaps is the 
fate of the generality of preſent enjoy- 
ments, and perhaps of none more than 
balls; for it is much to be queſtioned 
whether the fatigue and little vexations 
attendant upon youth and beauty, allow 
above two women in a room to find any 
pleaſure at them. Leading off the 
dance, and going down it indiſputably 
and confeſſedly the beſt, muſt cer- 
tainly be exempted from the exclufion 
of ſatisfaction ; though having the pret- 
tieſt face, or the prettieſt cap, is often 
merely the cauſe of mortification. 

Miſs Gunnings had told Miis Llew- 
ellyn that Mr. Greville was going to- 
marry a lady, whom Lady Cecilia the 
day before the ball mentioned as en- 
gaged by a relation of hers. 

By this intelligence ſhe was again 


obliged 
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obliged to have recourſe to her reaſon, 
to form a juſt eſtimate of the merits of 
Mr. Greville. 

It was apparent that he preferred her 
ſociety to that of any woman at Gleu- 
darran ; but Charlotte could not believe 
a man to be in Jove with. her, merely be- 
cauſe he paid her a little particular at- 
tention, or ſaid a ſew fine things to her, 

It is true, that Mr. Greville's ſpeeches 
ſeemed rather to. come from the heart 
than the head; and he appeared to 
deſpiſe that faſhionable foppery which 
diſtinguiſhes the converſations of the 
young gentlemen of the preſent day. 

The more eſtimable his-praiſes were, 
the more did Charlotte Llewellyn reflect 
upon the juſtice of her claim to them; 
and finding, from an impartial view 
of herſelf, that ſhe had no right to 
$M many, 


( 139 ) 
many, fortified herſelf againſt confi- 
dering what he ſaid as a mark of her 
own ſuperiority, or his partiality, which 
might only be the effect of his goodneſs 
of diſpoſition, and genuine politeneſs, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


bh: — Nothing in her life 

« Became her, like the leaving it; fe died 

« As one that ſtudied in ier death ' 

To throw away the deareſt thing fe ow'd, 
As 'twere a careleſs trifle.”  SnaksPEARE, 


CHARLOTTE Llewellyn was edu— 
cated by. a woman, who conſidered 
that it is the natural privilege of a hu- 
man being to be governed by its own 
reaſon; therefore, though ſhe did not 


indulge the humours of a child, or flat- 


ter the follies of a girl, ſhe hoped to ſee 


her pupil direct herſelf as a woman. 
With theſe opinions, ſhe was not very 
ſtudious to teach her, that to ' behave 
with propriety, according to the com- 
mon 
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mon acceptation of the word, was the 
perfection of a rational creature; but 
as ſhe endeavoured, above all things, to 
inſti] into her mind the pureſt love of 
trath, and artfully mingled with thoſe 
which ſhe preſented to her nnderſtand- 
ing, as it gained ſtrength, an idea of the 
pleaſure it would afford her to employ 
her own reaſon in cultivating it, ſhe was 
by this means accuſtomed trom infancy 
to exert it. 

Cautious not to make her pupil the 
dupe of her own opinions and preju- 
dices, although ſhe led ber in child- 
hood to practiſe and admire whatever 
ſhe was thoroughly convinced was 
right and juſt ; yet in every caſe where 
her own reaſon was capable of diſ- 
criminating, ſhe made her think for 
herſelf. 

Her 
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Her laſt words to Charlotte were, 
My dear child, J endeavoured myſelf 
= to diſtinguiſh between truth and error. 
It was my ſtudy, during your infancy, 
ce to ſhow you what they were, from 
ce my own reſearches; but I preſume 
« not to think that I was always right ; 
« however, I ſtrove to convince you of 
ce the importance of thoſe faculties 
tc which your Creator beſtowed upon 
« you, I perſuaded yon to employ 
« them, and have, I hope, convinced 
of you, that it is by your own exertions 
t alone, and the uſe which you make of 
« them, that you can be either wiſe or 


good. 
J believe that I have diſcharged 


« my duty. Farewell! and may 
that Power which called you into 
being, guard and defend you from 


all dangers, Blame not the weak- 
© neſs 
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„ weakneſs of your nature when you 
do wrong. The faculties with which 
you are endowed, are proportioned 
« to: your ſtate and neveflitics. What- 
« ever an Almighty God created, muft 
4 he good and right. Pray to him 

to bleſs you, and to pardon your 
 * errors. When you are ſenſible of 
having committed them, humble 
« yourſelf for having ſinned againſt 
« him, by diſobeying his laws, or hav- 
ing failed to exert thoſe noble facul- 
« ties which he beſtowed upon you. 
“Remember, that in employing them 
alone, you can be happy in this 
* world, or have a reaſonable hope to 
te be forgiven for your omiſſions from 
* that great Being into whoſe preſence 
+I am now haſtening. Remember 
* that you will experience an hour like 

VOL. 1, K this! 
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« this! and that the more you feel con- 


ce ſcious that you have endeavoured to 


c herome like that pattern of perfection 


<« which' was preſented for (our imita- 
« tion, the more will you be enabled to 
ce endure it with compoſure, and look 


« beyond it with hope and joyfulnefs. 
„Oh may you, my dear child, when 
e you are called upon to give an account 


ce of the talents entruſted to your care, 
cc receive the reward of a good and 
« faithful ſervant! Farewell, once more! 
«© my ftrength fails! Call upon your 
& reaſon to direct you, and beware how 
*« you pervert it. Look forward with 
* hope, and doubt not that to be good 


«is to be happy. Remember that you 
will be judged by your intentions, and 


« a God moſt merciful ſees them. Con- 


te template with 9 the period 
& which 


(395; 3 
< which ſhall again unite us. Remem- 
e ber me! 

Life trembled upon her lips, and her 
ſpirit entered that ſtate for which this 
had been but a preparation. 

Such was the governeſs of Charlotte 
Llewellyn. 

Euphemia too had been brought up 
under her care; but conſtitutional weak- 
neſs and timidity prevented her precepts 
from having that effe& upon her con- 
duct, which they produced in her ſiſter's. 

She was truly amiable and good ; but 
ſhe was deſtitute of that activity and 
ſtrength of mind which alone can make 
a character great. Very different, how- 
ever, was her goodneſs from that of fo 


many women who are eſteemed as very 


good; it was active in relievingdiſtreſs, and 

uniformly conſiſtent in endeavouring to 
d0 every thing that is right; but ſhe 
8 wanted 
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wanted that reſolution which Charlotte 


poſſeſſed, to perform what ſhe was tho- 
roughly convinced was fo, whether 
others conſidered it as fuch or not. 
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CHAP. XV. 


— [ove refines | 
« The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath his ſeat 
In reaſon, and is judicious,” D MIL IOx. 


Cu ARLOTTE Llewellyn was Cons 
vinced, from the review of her ac- 
tions, after the ball at Glendarran, that 
fhe muſt entertain ſomething more than 
ſimple reſpect for Mr. Greville; ſhe 
reſolved therefore to be circumſpect for 
the ſuture; and, above all things, not 
to flatter herſelf that Mr. Greville en- 
tertained any particular regard for 
her. 

Some readers may, perchance, again 
proteſt that ſhe reaſoned very ſooliſhly, 
| X 3 and 


(61998 ) 
and argued very falſely; and that if 
all young women were to think, and 
conſider in this ridiculous manner, 
there would 'be few er in the 


iS Y 
et v 


world. 

It muſt be confeſſed that there is 
ſome truth in the affertion : ; but it will 
alſo be allowed, that the few 2whom 
reaſon did allow to come together would 
probably enjoy as much happineſs as 
the numbers who are now ſtruggling in 
Hymen's golden chains. Others may 
think that it is very unnatural for a 
young woman to reaſon thus on ſuch 
an occaſion: to which we ſhall only 
reply, that our duty, as her hiſtorian, 
requires us to ſtate the fact. 

When ſhe had been in her own room 
ſome time, Euphemia joined her, hav- 
ing much to communicate to a ſiſter 

reſpeCt. 
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reſpecting Lord Margam and herſeM ; 
beſides ſomething to laugh at, in re- 
peating a few of the many fine things 
which Captain Wilſon had ſaid to her. 
Charlotte rejoiced at her ſerious intelli- 
gence, but added— _ | 

© Take care, my dear Euphemia | 
© take care how you engage your heart 
&« too far, to ſo amiable a man, before 
« you are quite certain that there will 
ebe no obſlacles-to- your union.“ 
et is too late to caution me, ſaid 
Euphemia. | 

Heaven forbid !” replied. Char- 
lotte. I hope, my dear. fiſter, you 
* will reflect on the conſequence which 
* a diſappointment might have upon 
your future peace; and exert your 
* reaſon,. to prevent. you from being 
« the victim of ſenſibility,” 
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© Ah, Charlotte!” returned Euphe- 
mia, reaſon, I am afraid, has little 
* power to conquer love.” 

« Indeed, my dear Euphemia,“ re- 
plied Charlotte, C Iam much ſurpriſed 
ce to hear you advance ſuch a ſentiment, 
«© which I am convinced you can never 
* have conſidered duly, or you would 
tc. not have uttered : but if your love 
© has conquered your reaſon, I do 
* moſt ſincerely pity, though 1 muſt 
& adviſe-you,. and ſtill point-out- to · you 


e the conſequences.” 


cannot think of them,” inter- 
rapted ſhe; „ I only know that I 
&« ſhould be the moſt miſerable creature 
« exiſting, if E thought it probable 
„ that: E ſhould loſe Lord Margam. 


But I have no cauſe to ſuſpe ſuch 


an evil; I have received every proof 
cc of 
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© of his moſt ſincere affection: he 
« knows that I return it; and he means 
« immediately to n father's con- 
te ſent to our union. 

Charlotte, embracing her ehe, 
exclaimed Heaven grant that you 
% may be happy! and that no unfore- 
e ſeen evil may deſtroy your preſent 
«hopes. Yet, remember, my dear 
© fiſter, I entreat you, that to be pre- 
% pared for evil is ever wiſe, Lord 
« Margam I believe is worthy of you. 
*. Lour family and fortune render you 
« a proper wife for him, if ſuitable- 
«nels only is conſidered; and your 
_ «virtues I believe are equal. But re- 
member what an immenſe fortune 
„Lord Glendarran poſſeſſes ; that he 
© may have ambitious views. for his 
* 102; and that intereſt may induce 
* 5 him 
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% him to wiſh Lord Margam to marry 
« ſome, other woman. His ſiſter may 
© not like you as her brother's wife; 
ee therefore you might be miſerable, 
« even united to Lord Margam. Above 
« all things, remember that Lord Glen- 
« darran may refuſe his conſent to your 
ce union.“ | 
6 It is all nothing, my dear Char- 
'* lotte,” rephed Euphemia; *© Lord 
„ Margam loves me, and the whole 
« world is nothing!” ꝰ 
*& Ah, Euphemia continued her 
prudent ſiſter, I tremble for you.“ 
But ſhe was infenſible to her fears or 
pity, becauſe ſhe felt herſelf at that 
moment the happieft of human beings. 
Thought prevented Charlotte from 
fleeping ; anxiety for her fiſter now 
ſupplied the place of her own reaſon- 


2 ings; 
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ings; ſo that, when ſhe appeared at 
breakfaſt next morning, ſhe was obliged 
to feign as an excuſe for having a bad 
head-ache, the fatigue ſhe had expe- 
rienced from dancing ſo much the night 
before. 

« Indeed,” ſaid Mr, Greville, join- 
ing her, as ſhe was ſtanding alone at a 
window, for the benefit of the air, © 


« am very ſorry for you; and you can- 


« not imagine how much I regretted that 
« | was ſo inconfiderate as to prevail 
« upon yeu to dance ſo much, how- 
ever happy you made me by comply- 
«ing; do take ſome more coffee, and 
let me drive you out in my phaeton; 
J am ſure it will do you good. See 
« what a fine morning it is!“ | 

Oh! aye,” exclaimed Lady Ceci- 


lia, who heard the latter part of Mr. 
x 6 Gre- 
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Greville's converſation; **: db.. go with. 
« him, and Mr. Llewellyn ſpall drive 
“ me; for he drives delightfully, and. 
<< the roads are ſo bad, it is the beſt jun, 
„ in the world.“ 

Charlotte felt as if ſhe muſt not go 
with Mr. Greville; but aſking. herſelf 
why, could not find any reaſon which 
ought to prevent her; therefore, thank- 
ing him, ſaid ſhe would. accept his 
obliging offer. | 

Breakſaſt ended, they ſet out, and 
returned to dinner all well, and in ſpi- 
rits. Mr. Greville took. a ſeat by 
Charlotte, made her drink wine, and 
invited: her to eat oſ every thing which 
he thought ſhe liked beſt; ſo that ſhe 


had no need of the attentions. of. Lord 


Oakley, who paid her compliments, and 
ſaid fine things innumerable. Soon as 
they 
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they retired to the drawing-room, Miſs 
Gunnings addreſſed her. 

] congratulate you, Miſs Llewel- 
« lyn,“ ſaid:ſhe, © on your conqueſt.” 

« What do you mean?“ aſked ſhe. 

« Nay, nay, don't bluſh ſo, conti- 
nued Miſs Gunnings ;: Lord Oakleys 
« are not to.be mec with every day.“ 
Pooh, pooh, ſaid Charlotte, laugh- 
ing; „how can you talk fo. ridicu- 
50 Jouſly? 

% Oh, there is na ridicule in the 
« caſe,” returned ſhe; * he certainly is 
«quite ſmitten. with you; and very ſe- 
* rious, I'm» confident, by what he 
« faid to me this morning :: in ſhort, he 
« is immenſely in love · with you.” 

« Pray. don't talk. ſuch nonſenſe !'? 
replied Charlotte; I can never believe 

66 it 
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cr jt poſſible fora man to be in love with: 
ce * woman in a few days.” 

Oh, yes, indeed, Charlotte! but 
er they really may,” Euphemia ex- 
claimed; to which Miſs Gunnings add- 
ed“ Days! if I could not make any 
man in England in love with me in 
&« fix hours, I ſhould be ſorry.” 

« I ſhould like to know how that is 
«poſlible,” ſaid Charlotte. 
« It's impoſſible to explain it,“ re- 
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plied Miſs Gunnings; if you were a 
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« flirt,.. you would-know; but it's im- 
«poſſible to make you underſtand by 
«telling you.” 
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%, Then, as I: never mean to be a 
« flirt,” remarked Charlotte, © yon 
en need not give yourſelf the trouble of 
14 + explaining it, if it is a knowledge 
* # con- 
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* confined to that character; for I 
« Hope I ſhall never be what I deſpiſe.” 

4 Oh, I like flirtation ! ” exclaimed” 
Miſs Gunnings ; „and ſo does every 
« body who knows any thing of life. 
« It's not very natural to ſuppoſe that 
«you ſtiould ; for I dare fay you never: 
“ ſaw half a dozen young men in your 
. Uſe.” | 

« Thoſe I have ſeen did not increaſe 
© my defire to ſee more; for many of 
« them were fools, and many cox- 
2 © combs,” replied Charlotte, rather 
piqued” by the contemptuous manner 
in which Miſs Gunnings uttered' the 
latter part of her ſpeech. 

Fools! pray what fignifies fools !” 
retorted the, „ all women of ſenſe like 
« fools,” 
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Then I am entirely excluded from 
ce the appellation,” ſaid Charlotte, cool- 
ly, © for I neither like fooliſh men, 
& nor fooliſh women.” 

« Being fo very agreeable in your- 
«ſelf, you are happily exempted from 
« the neceſſity. of liking any body 


« elſe,” ſaid} Miſs Gunnings, in a man- 


ner not eaſy to deſcribe. 

Charlotte had oecaſion : to- appeal to 
her. reafon+ before ſhe replied; but as: 
ſhe could be very calm when» ſhe ſaw 
any thing which was contemptible, and 
as the anger andi diſdain ſo» vifib& in 
Miſs Gunnings's-countenance well de- 
ſerved that epithet; ſhe looked out of 
the window, faying— 

„What a fine evening it is! I de- 
« clare III go and take a walk,” TL 

Sa y- 
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Saying which, ſhe tripped out of 
the room, and left Miſs. Gunnings to 
regain. her good humour at leiſure; 
ſoon forgetting, in» a contemplation of 
the glorious ſcenery which ſurrounded 
Glendarran, the recolledion of her, 
and perhaps every object but the one 
who joined her, ſaying— 

«I ſaw you walking, therefore came 
« to go with you.” 

« Good Heavens! you quite ſtartled: 
© me, Mr. Greville,“ cried Charlotte. 

„Which way are you walking!“ 
aſked he. 

To the ſhrubbery.“ ſhe replied. 

«© This is the way, libelieve, he re- 
marked. 

« No, I meant to the other ſhrub - 

a 

3 « I am: 
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am glad of it,” was all his re- 

ply; it will make our walk longer.“ 
They went there; but as their con- 
verſation was a very trifling one, and 
ſupported with very little ſpirit on 
either ſide, it is not worth recording. 
As they entered the drawing- room, 
Miſs Gunnings faid—* I really think 
it is a very fine evening for walk- 
« ing! Some company is even prefer- 
able to ſolitude, Mr. Greville, 1 
&« bepeak the honour of yours, for a 

« walk after tea.” 

To this he ſmiled,, and bowed aſ- 

ſent." o | 
The company ſeemed univerſally diſ- 
poſed to walk; and ſome one remark- 
ing, that it would be delightful to have 
a concert in the muſic-room in the 
| woods, 


Kn 
woods, they immediately walked: thn- 
ther. | 
Lord Oakley peſtered Charlotte Llew- 

ellyn all the way with his gallantries, 

and what he called his love; but ſhe 
was diſpoſed to be cruel, as he told her, 
leaving him, to join her ſiſter, who 
was really annoyed by the attentions of 
Captain Wilſon ; Lord Margam hav- 
ing been deputed, as maſter of the ce-- 
remonies, to go firſt, and put all things: 
in order. 

Pray, don't you think your ſiſter's 
hat the moſt beautiful thing you ever 
„ ſaw in your life?“ Captain Wilſon 
aſked Charlotte Llewellyn. 

Indeed I never thought about it,” 
replied ſhe: then looking, © Yes, it is, 
a very pretty hat.“ 


4 Pray 
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Pray did not you admire Lady Vir- 
« gilia-ap- Howel's dreſs laſt night?” 
continued he. 

« Sir!” ſaid Charlotte, looking ſe- 
piouſly at him, while the Captain, who 
was not very eaſily abaſhed, conti- 
nued— 

« Don't you. think Lady Virgilia-ap- 
« Howel's dreſs divine? I really tliink 
« that I never ſaw any thing ſo beau- 
« tiful. in my liſe: and what a ꝑtodigi- 
© ous handſome face ſhe has! Upon 
& my ſoul, I was quite faſcinated with 
«ner Y” 


Now Lady Virgilia-ap-Howel was moſt 


_ unfortunately ugly, and her dreſs like 


no human being's. Charlotte Llewellyn 


was incapable herſelf of making ſport of 


either; and thinking that the man who 
EX 


1 
expected to be admired by diſplaying 
his wit in ſuch a cauſe, deſerved to be 
mortified, replied— 

« It is really pity, Captain Wilſon, 
« that you fhould throw away your 
« wit.” 

« Nay, I aſſure you, I don't mean te 
« be witty. I proteſt ſerioufly, upon 
©* my honour, that I think Lady Virgi- 
« lia-ap-Howel very pretty.” 

« Well, well, Captain,” replied ſhe, 
« | believe you will not be forſworn, 
« if you have been accuſtomed to make 
« ſuch proteftations. However, I am 
very happy that you don't mean to be 
« witty, becauſe it's impoſſible for me 
to laugh 

The Captain now really began to 
think her a little ſatirical; therefore, 


Con- 
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- conſidering her as one of thoſe ladies 


who prefer laughing at their own wit to 
other people's, he walked up to Mis 
Gunnings, and entered into a conver- 


ſation with her, much more agreeable 


to his taſte than it was poſſible he could 
have enjoyed with Charlotte Llewel- 
lyn; who, in being pleaſed with the 


' viſible attention which Mr. Greville 


paid to her, when they arrived at the 


muſic- room, forgot the cautions which 
_ reaſon and prudence had whiſpered the 


night before, and only felt that ſhe 


was happy. The cauſe of this ſhe had 


not then leiſure to ſearch for, but ſhe 


was made ſenſible that Mr. Greville 


poſſeſſed ſome power to increaſe it, 
when he came up to her, and taking 
her hand, whiſpered—“ Pray do ſit 
« down to the organ; I had rather 

«hear 
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« hear you play than Miſs Gunnings, 
« a thouſand times. Pray oblige me! 
« You don't know what pleaſure it 
ce gives me to hear you.. 

She immediately ſat down to the or- 
gan but before ſhe had played many 
bars Miſs Gunnings exclaimed— 

« Miſs Llewellyn! ſurely you are 
e not looking at your notes!“ 

« Oh, go on!” cried Mr. Greville. 
She plays delightfully.” 

She certainly did not do ſo long; 
but Lord Margam, who poſſeſſed per- 
haps more penetration than his fellows, 
for diſcovering the cauſes of confuſion, 
perceiving how very viſible hers was, 
kindly ſaid “ Suppoſe you let Miſs 
«« Gunnings play that piece; ſhe excels 
particularly in it.“ 

Char: 
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Charlotte was delighted, and in- 
ſtantly reſigned her ſeat. Miſs Gun- 
nings played it through, and when ſhe 
had finiſhed, exclaimed— 
„There! that's preciſely the ſtyle it 
*.ought to be played in!“ 

« Aye, aye,” ſaid Lord Oakley; 
« but there's no underftanding them 
„long pieces of mufic.—I wiſh, Mits 


„Llewellyn, you could fing Love in 


et thine eyes, for you have a moſt 
« ſyeet melodious voice; I could hear 


* you ſing from morning till night !— 


% and. I don't believe any woman in 
England can play better neither :— 
* come, my dear, do fing, to oblige 

«me; 
Indeed. Sir, I wiſh T could,“ re- 
plied ſhe; © but 1 am not much ac- 
«* cuſtomed 
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te euſtomed to ſing in company; and 
« jt affects me ſo much when I do, that 
« Tloſe my voice entirely.” 

« No, no; no ſuch thing,” continued 
his Lordſhip; “ I inſiſt upon it that 
« you have the moſt ſweet, melodious 
« voice in the world. Practiſe a lit- 
« tle, practiſe a little. You ought 
e not to be afraid of ſinging before any 

ody: never mind if your voice 1s 
* not quite up to concert pitch. I'd 
* rather hear you ſing one of your 
little Welſh ſongs, than all the ſquall- 
ing opera-girls in England. Wo- 
men are got into a moſt horrid way 
* of ſtretching their mouths open, and 
*« ſqualling out what nobody can un- 
« derſtand; and quavering, like no- 
* thing under the ſun. Give me a lit- 


le ſong that brings the tyars in my 
VOL. I. L *© eyes, 
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ce eyes, or elſe a good jolly tally-ho! 
None of your d——n'd, nonſenſical 
„Italian quavers for me!“ 

Miſs Gunnings, who did not feel 
herſelf at all complimented by his opi- 
nions, ſaid— 

lf your ſkill in politics, my Lord, 
« is not greater than your ſkill in mu- 
« fic, I am afraid that your Lordſhip 
« will be but an uſeleſs inſtrument in 
„ the world.“ 

« But not made for every practitioner 
* to play upon,” anſwered for him 
Charlotte Llewellyn, who ſaw that he 
was at a fault ; but conſidering him as 
a very good-humoured fox- hunter, de- 
termined to ſupport his cauſe ; at leaſt 
to prevent Miſs Gunnings from tri- 
umphing in her wit. To ſay the truth, 
ſhe began to diſcover that lady's charac- 

ter 
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ter ſo clearly, that ſhe could not avoid 
ſometimes treating her with a little of 
the contempt which ſhe found ſhe de- 
ſerved, a id which people of clear per- 
ception ar very apt to diſcover to thoſe 
who create it. 

« I thank you, Miſs Llewellyn !— 
© thank you!“ exclaimed Lord Oak- 
ley, who had wit enough to compre- 
hend her meaning.—“ Now, Miſs 
“ Gunnings, what do you ſay to that? 
« Start fair, and a guinea to a ſhilling 
© on little Charlotte! Come, who 
* takes the odds? Aye, aye, ſhe'll 
„ beat, ſhe'll beat, ſhe'll beat! Tally 
* ho!” 2 

Lord, what a bawl you make!“ 
cried Lady Cecilia: * do hold your. 
© tongue, and let the muſic go on.” 

L 2 ag” © 
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“Oh, aye ! by all means, my Lady,” 
replied he. I hate a noiſe any 
ce where but in the field — that's the 
* thing! Tally-ho! Nothing like it, 
« for cheering the ſpirits, bracing the 
*« nerves, and getting an appetite for 
dinner!“ 

*« Then it's pity you ſhould ever go 
out, ſaid Lady Cecilia; *< for you're 
« the greateſt cormorant I ever ſaw in 


« my life.” 

« Aye, aye, my Lady, 
in perfect good humour,; there's no- 
« thing like it ! nothing like eating and 
« drinking ! — nothing ſupports life 
1 equal to it! Port wine, port wine 
„that's the thing !—that's the liquor of 
bad | 

« Aye, and the liquor of death, 

60 too, 


returned he, 


( 
* too,” faid ſhe; “ ſor I think, if you 
« ſwallow much morc of it, you will 
« not be long for this life :—only look 
« at your face, now, how it's bloated | 
«© and what a porpoite you are!“ 

« Nothing like it, my Lady, no- 
thing like it,” continued he; 1 
„ ſhall ſoon go to Harrowgate, and 
“e drink it all down again. Then, as 
to my face, it will be as ſmooth as 
« your Ladyſhip's, but not quite ſo 
« beautiful,” 

With this compliment, ſo ſatisfactory 
to himſelf, his Lordſhip ceaſed ſpeak- 
ing, and permitted the muſic to be 
heard, 

Whilſt Miſs Emma Gunnings was 
playing a very beautiful little air, in a 
moſt maſterly manner, Mr. Greville 
ſaid to Charlotte Llewellyn“ I wiſh 

L 3 *© you 
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* you had played it; but I fee yon 
are tired.“ 

She looked confuſed, but declared 
that ſhe was very well, 

* You cannot deceive me,” ſaid Mr, 
Greville. 

She ſiniled. 

« Perhaps I ſhould ſurpriſe you,” 
continued he, © if I were to tell you 
* how well J am acquainted with your 
& character; I am afraid I don't know 
« myſelf half fo well.” 

Her confuſion increaſed, but ſhe 
could not ſpeak in anſwer to his re- 
marks; and not having the leaſt inclina- 


tion to be witty, remained ſilent, as 
they both did, till ſhe called his atten- 


tion to the muſic, which ſoon ceaſed, 


and they returned to the Caſtle ; ſhe 
deter- 
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determining that ſhe would not again 
be alone with Mr. Greville, that is, ſhe 
walked away from him, and joined her 
ſiſter; but finding it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to aſk him ſome very important 
queſtion before they proceeded a hun- 
dred yards, ſtopped till his party came 
up, and Miſs Gunnings being of it, 
chatted with her very good-humour- 
edly till they arrived at the Caſtle. 
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| fen. XL 

| © The ſtrong the brave, the virtuous, and the 
| | Sink * the ſoft captivity "_ 

{it DDISON, 
ji 

| f Some fagacious readers may already 
lil have diſcovered that Mr. Greville was 
it in love with Miſs Llewellyn: perhaps 
ji! it might be ſo; but not much unlike 
| her in his ideas, he was not one of 
| | thoſe who conſider falling. in love as 
iy lofing their ſenſes, or matrimony ſo 
| fl trifling a ſubject, as to make propoſals 
il! to a woman on a fortnight's acquaint- 
"i _ ance, It is true, that he diſcovered in 
i; Charlotte Llewellyn every quality which 


he 


6 

he thought neceſſary to make a man 
happy ; but he had very refined no- 
tions, and poſſeſſed that ſenſibility of 
temper which requires a perfect re- 
turn of affection in a beloved object; 
without which, all the virtues of 
Charlotte Llewellyn could not have 
made him happy. The trifling proofs 
which he had given her of his admira- 
tion ſhe received in a manner which 
leſt him in a very tormenting ſtate of 
anxiety reſpecting her real opinion of 
him: changing therefore his intention 
of quitting Glendarran, he reſolved to 
leave it to circumſtances and time to 
diſcover it. 
While theſe thoughts were revolving 
m his mind, Charlotte was queſtion- 
ing herſelf very ſeriouſly concerning 
the regard ſhe began to perceive ſhe 
L 5 really 


good man; and beginning to believe 
that Mr. Greville muſt have more than 


1 


really entertained for Mr. Greville; 
and which ſhe found had ſomething in 
it more tender than mere reſpect for a 


a common regard for her, ſhe reſolved 
neither to endeavour to increaſe nor de- 
ſtroy it. | The firſt the thought ſhe 
ſhould only make herſelf ridiculous in 
attempting, and ſhe perceived that ſhe 
ſhould be wery ſorry to do the latter: 
Still, ſome ideas which reaſon and de- 
ficacy. ſuggeſted, determined her to 
perſevere in treating every thing which 
"Mr. Greville might ſay with perfect in- 
difference, till ſhe was very fure that 
he really loved her. This, it muſt be 
confeſſed, was a great proof of her 
lamentable ignorance ; but ſo ſhe did. 
6 have 
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t J have only ſeen Mr. Greville one 
«+ fortnight,” ſhe mentally argued: © I 
ce think he poſſeſſes every qualification 
«© to make a marriage ſtate a happy 
© one; but I am not certain that I may 
© not be deceived. The heart of man 
js much beyond my comprehenſion ; 
and I really durſt not become the 
& wife of a man of whom I have fo 
little knowledge. His family might 
« diſlike me; my fortune might per- 
“ haps be confidered incompetent ; and 
* many circumſtances confpire to render 
* our union ineligible, 
But why do I reflect thus? How 
« fooliſh I am to reaſon in this manner, 
* concerning one who perhaps never 
thought of me ſcriouſly ! 
] muſt entertain too much regard 
for him, or ſuch ridicutous ſuggeſ- 
L o „ 1100S 
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«tions would never enter my imas 
6 gination. I am refolved therefore 
* to keep a firict guard upon myſelf, 


„ and not let his praiſes fo often dwell 


% on my mind, or any thing that he 

* ſays have fo much effect upon me.” 
Thus mentally reaſoned Charlotte 
Llewellyn, in the: ſtill and ſolemn; hour 
of midnight; ſo little did ſhe think ot 
findmg amuſement in gaining an admi- 
rer, and ſo little knowledge or love of 
flirtation did ſhe poſſeſs, that the idea of 
a huſband was ever connected, in her 
imagination, with that of a lover: 
hence it was, that in the few who had 
diſcovered any partiality for her, ſhe 
firſt attempted to conſider how far ſhe 
ſhouid like them in that character ; 
and finding it utterly impoſſible to take 
them tor ever as /ord and maſter, ſhe 
| foon 
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ſoon repulſed them: thus, according to 
the ideas of ſome ladies, the literally 
had never had a lover in her life, at 
the age of one-and-twenty. 

This may account for the folly of 
her reflections on Mr. Greville, and 
the unſeminine manner in which ſue re- 
ceived his firſt advances; a manner 
which would have been moſt unnatural 
to a woman of the world, though per- 
haps not very uncommon in an inno- 
cent and reafonable one. | 

The effect which her refleclions pro: 
duced was rather a coldneſs in hes 
morning -ompliments to Mr. Greville ; 
which, though unperceived by any one 
but himſelf, was perhaps. the more ſen- 
fibly felt by him, as he happened to be 
indiſpoſed lightly at the time: but if 
he was hurt by her indifference when 

4 brit 
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firſt ſhe addreſſed him, he was amply 
compenſated by the unaffected con- 
cern ſhe diſcovered when he confeſſed 
to her that he was unwell, and the pe- 
culiar attention ſhe paid him, at a time 
when every one ſympathiſed in his in- 
diſpoſition. 

The gratitude, the admiration, he 
felt for her delicate yet affectionate ſo- 
licitude, ſo forcibly convinced him of 
the reality of her goodneſs, and his own 
attachment, that, when he retired to 
his own room, he forgot all the former 
ſuggeſtions of prudence, and deter- 
mined to reward her with ſuch a return 
as he now was convinced ſhe merited. 

Full of theſe pleafing thoughts, 
3 which her virtues, and the hope that he 
14 ſhould be able to ſecure her love, by 
Aa lͤ«Xæ r ojing his ſuture life o ſtudy her 
"ff 3 hap- 
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happineſs, created, he reſolved imme» 
diately to offer, with his tendereſt af- 
ſections, his hand and fortune; this 
afforded him ſach reviving conſolation, 
that the next day he was perfectly 
well, or fancied himſelf fo; and, on 
meeting Chartotte next morning, when 
ſhe inquired after his health with all 
the ſolicitude of love viſible in her 
countenance, tempered only with that 
diffidence which perhaps rendered it 
the more attractive, he cheerfully aſ- 
ſured her, that he was quite well, 
Charlotte looked at him with furpriſe, 
began to think that his indiſpoſition 
muſt have been very ſlight; and was 
ſomewhat confuſed, on reflecting how 

much anxiety ſhe had ſhown. 
« But why ſhould I not?” thought 
ſhe, „Are not all entitled to kind- 
« neſs 
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“ Certainly. —Therefore, why ſhould 
«I not ſhow that to Mr. Greville 


which I ſhould to any other perſon 


in the ſame circumſtances ?” 

« But ſhould you have been quite 
* ſo anxious for the health of any 
& other perſon ?” whiſpered Suſpicion. 

„ Yes; that I ſhould,” anſwered 
Humanity ; nor dare we ſay that it 
deceived her cntirely. 

Upon Mr. Greville's aſking her to 
take a walk, ſhe thanked him for his 
obliging offer of accompanying her, 
but remarked, that it was her cuſtom 
always to walk alone in a morning. 

« It's certainly very queer in you,” 
ſaid Lady Cecilia; “for I would not 
* give a fig to walk by myſelf,” 

| & Oh, 


— 
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« Oh, Miſs Llewellyn is enjoying. her 
« own refteions,” remarked Miſs Gun- 
nings. To which her mother, with all 
the appearance of admiration, added— 

« Yes, and I dare fay ſhe does not 
« need any thing elſe to make her walks 
« agreeable,” 

« T only wiſh, however,” remarked 
Mr. Greville,“ that I knew what par- 
« ticular charm the eaſt wood con- 
* tained, for I obſerve that you always 
« go that way in a morning.“ 

She only ſmiled. 

The obſervations of others, how- 
ever, though they were what ſhe 
wiſhed to avoid, and never before ima - 
gined that ſhe' had excited, did not 
prevent her from taking her accuſ- 
tomed walk. 50 28 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XVII. 


„The eye that will not weep another's ſorrows, 

« Should boaſt no gentler brightneſs 

“Than the glare which reddens in the eye-balls of 
the wolf.“ M ason, 


Dzrienteur would be the taſk of 
| deſcription, if it poſſeſſed the power of 
inducing us to practiſe what it ſome- 
times obliges us to admire: happy 
ſhould we conſider ourſelves if. it were 
poſlible to inſpire a taſte for ſuch morn- 
ing viſits, or if we could convey to ſoine 


ol our fair readers a portion of that plea- 
ſure which Charlotte Llewellyn expe- 
rienced, when, led by a ſenſe of duty 
and humanity, ſhe employed thoſe 

hours 
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hours which the gay inhabitants of 
Glendarran Caſtle ſpent in abſolute idle- 
neſs, or uſeleſs occupations, in viſiting 
the children of ſorrow, or adminiſtering 
relief to the victims of diſcafe and po- 
verty. 

Oh ye daughters of affluence, whoſe 
buſineſs is pleaſure, and whoſe ſtudy 
happineſs ; ſcek it where only it is to be 
found; in employments which ſatisfy 
the heart, and in performing the duties 
of rational beings, according to your 
reſpective ſituations. Think, ye who 
are complaining of fatigue and languor, 
in the midſt of idleneſs and gaiety, think 
of the poor cottager, who earns her daily 
bread, and who labours from the riſing 
of the ſun to its going down, to obtain the 
food and raiment which nature requires. 

Think, when you are deſtitute of em- 

ployment, 


, 
| 
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i! 
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ployment, and ſo often wiſh that you 
had ſomething to do—think on her who 
1s wife, miſtreſs, ſervant, nurſe, and 
mother! 

When ſickneſs depri ves you of ſpirits, 
eaſe, and gaiety; when the kindneſs 
of friends, the comforts of affluence, and 


all the powers of art, cannot obtain you 


one moment's reſpite from pain,, think 
of her who has no friend to comfort, 
no ſervant to attend, no phyſician to 
preſcribe to her ; and whom perhaps the 


very draught which you petulantly re- 


ject, might reſtore to health and hap- 
pineſs! 

See the object deſerted by the huſ- 
band, whom neceſſity compels to go in 
ſearch of his daily bread, ſurrounded by 
a group of infants, calling to her for 
that food which ſhe would cheerfully 
| ſpare, 
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ſpare, but for the ſmiling babe who de- 
pends on her alone for nouriſhment, 
See her endeavouring to ſpare, from her 
own ſcanty garments, ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve its tender body from the piercing 
cold. 

Contemplate ſuch pictures as theſe, 
my fellow-fifters, and you will ſoon find 
the means of employment, pleaſure, hap- 
pineſs! Fancy might have heightened 
them with her vivid pencil, and yet re- 
mained faithful to nature; but a Night 
ſketch of the fituation of your fellow- 


creatures is ſufficient, when viewed 


aright, to awaken pity in the human 
heart. There are many, who, for want 
of viewing miſery, and acquainting 
themſelves with the ſituations of thoſe 


whom fortune places far beneath them, 


never exerted that beneyolence which 
their 
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their hearts might otherwiſe delight in 
exerciſing. 

It is even accounted vulgar by ſome 
genteel people to hold converſation with 
their inferiors; or if they ever indulge 
in ſpeaking to them, merely do it to be 
amuſed by their dialect, or to laugh at 
their ſimplicity. The cottage is perhaps 
ſometimes entered from the fame mo- 
tives ; and not a few of the genteel peo- 
ple to whom they relate their adventure, 
facetiouſly aſk them, ** if they are fit 
© to come into clean company,” aſter 
having entered the hut of poverty. 
Thus is humanity diſgraced ; benevo- 
lence ſilenced in its firſt efforts; and du- 
ties laughed at, till that virtue is diſ- 
carded which pity might have contri- 
duted to excite in the youthful mind. 


The heart warmed by it dares not fol- 
low 
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low its own ſuggeſtions, becauſe it has 
not learned to deſpiſe the laugh of the 
thoughtleſs, or the ſneer of the ſcorner ; 
and thus the beings who might have 
become uſeful and happy, forget the 
children of poverty, or only afford them 
that ill-directed relief, which neither 
gives themſelves trouble nor awakens 
reflection. 

Thus, while it is conſidered as a degra- 
dation to exert theſe feelings which are 
our beſt ornaments, and which were 


doubtleſs beſtowed upon us for general 
advantage, it ought not to be wondered 
at, that in the ſociety of the great and the 
gay, we ſo ſeldom hear the poor ſpoken 
of, but with accounts of their comforts, 


or ſyecimeps of their ingratitude. 


CHAP. 


CHAP, XVIII. 


« Say ye, oppreſt by ſome fantaſtic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repoſe, 
* Who preſs the downy couch, whilſt flaves ad- 

vance, | 

« With timid eve, to read the diſtant glance; 

« Who with ſad pray'rs the weary doctor teaze, 

® To name the nameleſs ever new diſeaſe; 

Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 

« Which real pain, and that alone, can cure; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 

« Deſpis'd, neglected, left alone to die? 

« How wonld ye bear to draw your lateſt breath, 

« Where all that's wretched paves the way for 
death?” _ CRABBE. 
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Tux cottage which Charlotte Llew- 
ellyn had long viſited daily, belonged 
to a widow, whom age and | infirmities 
rendered totally dependent upon an only 
daughter, whoſe induſtrious and un- 
ceaſing 
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ccaling exertions had long been their 
only ſupport. But fickneſs deprived 
them of this—her lover went to ſerve his 
king and country; and ſorrow, not lets 
poignant than in the heart of her who 
boaſts of ſenſibility, prevented her from 
performing her daily taſk with that ala- 
crity which barcly ſupplied their ne- 
ceſſary wants. Her own were there- 
ſore contracted, and ſhe endeavoured 
each day ineffectually to regain, by 
double diligence, what ſhe had loſt 
on the preceding. Grief, languor, pain, 
and want prevented her; and for ſome 
weeks each ſucceeding day only brought 
freſh pain and freth ſorrow. Their 
laſt cruſt was expended when her feeble 
mother. was compelled to walk up to 
Miſs Llewellyn's for relief. She lived 
on the oppoſite fide of a mountain, re- 


. 1 mote 
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mote from her neighbours, and till of late 
having never ſtood in noed of aſſiſt- 
ance, they ſeldom viſited her. When 
| they were informed of her fituation, 
they haſtened to her cottage, but know- 
ing that poverty and ſickneſs do not like 
many gueſts, Charlotte entered it alone, 
and beheld a fight: that muſt have 
arouſed compaſſion in the hardeſt bo- 
ſom. 

In a corner of a hut, which in winter 
would ſcarcely have defended from the 
inclemencies of the weather, the goats, 
which occupied one half of it, ſat, cloſe 
to a ſmoky fire, a young woman, pale 
and emaciated; unable, aſter one wild 
look on Charlotte, as the entered, to 
raiſe her head from the crecking table 
on which ſhe ſupported it. Her mother 


Was entreating her to eat a portion of 
milk 
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milk and onions, which had been the 
only food ſhe had taſted for many days. 
Nature refuſed to accept her kindneſs, 


and the victim of poverty ſeemed going 


to ſink into that ſtate where all things 


are forgotten. 

It was a ſight that even humanity 
ſhrunk from; and hope of affording re- 
lief alone, brought thoſe tears to the 
eyes of Charlotte Llewellyn, which hor- 


ror confined to their ſource, when firſt 


ſhe beheld the victim of poverty. She 
looked at her again, and imagined that 
it was ſtill poſſible to ſnatch her from 

death: the thought had tranſport in it. 
Having learnt her name from the mo- 
ther, “ What is the matter with you, 
e Lucy ?” ſaid ſhe, ſoftly, accepting the 
ſtool which the mother wiped and of- 
M 2 tered 
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fered her, that ſhe might gain all the 
intelligence poflible concerning Lucy's 
caſe. * Oh, l am very bad!” ſaid the 
poor creature, in a voice ſcarcely au- 
dible; © I am going to die! but God 
6e will take me to heaven 
« No, no, you will live!“ ſaid Char- 
lotte, emphatically; * does your head 
cc give you pain 2” 
„ Oh yes!“ anſwered fhe. 
Charlotte perceiving that it was very 
| painful to her to ſpeak, aſked her mo- 
ther ſuch other queſtions as ſhe thought 
neceſſary. The old woman appeared 
delighted to anſwer them, interſperſing 
numberleſs inſtances of her daughter's 
goodneſs, and their former fituation in 
life; with many anecdotes very foreign 
to the ſubject, which Charlotte's pa- 
tience was not exhauſted in hearing, 
though 
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though perhaps they would have been 
rather unentertaining to ſome hearers. 

When ſhe had finiſhed ſpeaking, 
Charlotte bid the old woman be very 
cautious in giving her daughter what 
victuals ſhe ſhould ſend, and to make her 
take the medicines regularly which Dr. 
Jones might order; then charging Lucy 
not to deſpair, and telling her that ſte 
would ſee her every day till the was well, 
which the hoped would be ſoon, ſhe leſt 
her. 

Dr. Jones, as he was called, attended 
her, by Mi6 Llewellyu's deſire; and 
every comfort which ſhe could adumi— 
niſter, was beſtowed upon the poor cot- 
tager. Dr. Jones declared tliat ſhe 
would ſoon get well, with proper care; 
and obſerved, that his medicines had 


great effect, therefore recommended har 


x3 to 
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to take them properly, and then ſho 

would certainly immediately recover. 
Charlotte, however, found, that in 
three weeks, even Dr. Jones's medicines 
taken punctually, had very little effect; 
and that, notwithſtanding all her endea- 
yours, her patient gained little ſtrengtl. 
Knowing the efficacy of wine and 
nouriſhing ſood, to thoſe who have 
not been accuſtomed to either, and how 
much cleanlineſs is conducive to health, 
it had been her firſt care to have a com- 
plete change in the apparel of her pa- 
tient. Such kind of garments Char- 
lotte and Euphemia had been ſo much 
accuſtomed to make, that it would have 
taken them but a ſhort ſpace of time to 
equip her; but that relief might be ad- 
miniſtered as ſpeedily as poſſible, their 
faithful maid, Phoebe, aſſiſted them, 
with 
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with ſome little ſcholars for whom they 
found conſtant employment, 

Their labour was not in vain. ; for at 
the expiration of five weeks, when the 
filers viſited the cottage, they found 
the poor object of their ſolicitude fitting ' 
upright in her chair, and affuring them, 
in anſwer to their inquiries, that ſhe 
was better, in a tone of grateful plea- 
ſure, Charlotte, however, who had 
fome ſkill in looks, did not flatter her- 
felf that ſhe was much amended, - 

On the morning after Mr. Greville 
and the company at Glendarran had 
remarked her ſolitary rambles, ſhe 
walked to the cottage, and was detighted 
to ſee Lacy receive her with a ſmile, 
while her mother exclaimed, Ah dear 
* a me, Madam ! ſhe is ſuch a mortal 
deal better! it would a done your 
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© heart good to a ſeen her eat the nice 
chicken that good Madam Phoebe 
brought her yeſterday ; and ſhe has 
« eaten her breakfaſt of that ſtuff as 
e your Ladyſhip ſent, quite hearty ; 
« and laſt night ſhe ſaid to me, Ah, 
* mother, I ſhall live to ſee Morgan 
&« again!” and then a did fo cry, and 
c talked, quite natural, as a body may 
« ſay; and remembered the eightcen 
&© Hence as a was forced to borrow of 
Nanny Jones, and ſays, Mother, 
* now | am but getting well, I'll ſpin 
„ ſo hard! and we ſhall be ſo happy 
« again when I've paid her—God Al- 


„ migiity bleſs Miſs Llewellyn ' And 


ce that he will, Miſs, I am fure!” Char- 
lotte was not very capable of replying 


to the good old woman ; but aſking 


what proviſions ſhe had, drew out her 
purſe, 
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purſe, and giving her what ſhe thought 
proper, departed, after making them ra- 
ther a ſhorter viſit than uſual, 

God Almighty bleſs and reward 
« you |” ſaid the old woman, as Char- 
lotte bid her farewell; on which ſhe 
took the hand of her benefactreſs, and 
preſſing it, ſaid, I am an od woman, 
and perhaps I may not live to ſee to- 
* morrow”s ſun riſe! but God will bleſs 
* you, and grant that we ſhall meet 
again in heaven, if J ſhould never ſce 
you again in this world.“ 

She ceaſed ſpeaking, but her voice 
ſtill vibrated in the heart of Charlotte 
Llewellyn; ſhe preſſed the hand of her 
child, and turned away to hide the emo- 
tions which could not be ſuppreſſed. 

To thoſe who never felt the pleaſure 
of a pain like this, it would be in vain to 


M5 attempt 
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attempt the deſcription; but we wiſh we 
could impart to them a portion of thoſe 
feelings which Charlotte Llewellyn expe- 
rienced as ſhe wiped her eyes, and with 
quickened ſteps purſued her walk to 
Glendarran. | 

She had not proceeded far before ſhe 
was met by Mr. Greville, to whoſe polite 
inquiry, where ſhe had been rambling, 
ſhe replied, that the had been taking a 
walk. 

« Ah, Miſs Llewellyn,“ ſaid he, “ 
« believe theſe poor cottagers have 
*« ſome ſhare in depriving us of the plea- 
e fure of your ſociety in a morning.” 

« Oh, I am in my own neighbour- 
« hood,” was her reply. 

« How good you are!” exclaimed 
he. 

Good,“ ſhe repeated, ſmiling; 

« why, 
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« why, you don't think I ſhould ſtay im 
« the houſe all day.” 

« Ah, Miſs Llewellyn, do not at- 
« tempt to deprive yourſelf of the ad- 
* miration which is due to you for your 
© meritorious conduct,“ ſaid Mr. Gre- 
ville; © I know how you employ your 
* time, and how, how do I admire yore 
4 for it J. 

« I ſhould be ſorry, Mr. Greville,“ 
faid ſhe, gravely, „if you thought 


there was any thing meritorious in 


my conduct.” 

« Not meritorious !”” exclaimed he; 
* ab, Miſs Llewellyn, how few, like 
“you, 

« Inquire the wretched out, 

And court the offices of ſoft humanity !“ 

„Numbers do, I hope,” replied ſhe; 
«. ſurely there is nothing at all uncom- 
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mon in what I do! You pay the world 
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* a very bad compliment, Mr. Greville, 
“hen you praiſe me.“ 

* Oh, if you knew the world,“ ex- 
claimed he, “ you would know your 
* own merit!“ 

* I can never believe that there is 
© any merit in merely performing a 
duty; and particularly when the per- 
5 formance of it conſtitutes our higheſt 
ce pleaſure,” faid Charlotte, empha- 
tically. 

It is the effect of every duty we can 
te perform to do the ſame,” ſaid Mr. 
Greville; “but that does not deprive 
* individuals of merit.“ 

But fince all the good J can per- 
*« form is merely a duty,” ſaid Charlotte, 
ce pray don't praiſe me, Mr. Greville, 
ce whilſt I feel confeious how much 


” 3» 


3 © more 


9 
& more I could do, and how deficient I 
« am in the performance.” 

He regarded her with a look of 
mingled love and reverence, but was 
prevented from ſpeaking, by the ap- 
proach of Miſs Gunnings. 

La!“ exclaimed ſhe, “ you are all 
% alone, according to cuſtom ! I have 
been taking ſuch an immenſe walk, 
« 'm tired to death; J have been quite 
„ loſt, till by mere good fortune I came 
« to a cottage where I ſtepped in, but 
«it was ſuch a filthy place it was im- 
6 poſlible to fit down; and there was a 
* poor wretch ſo ill, I really thought ſhe 
« would expire before any body could 
go to her relief; fo I ran away as faft 
as poſſible, and told the old woman 
* that I would ſend Dr. Morgan to her 
2 immediately. Poor thing, my heart 
. « bled | 
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* bled for her. Dear, what a heavenly 
day it is! do let us walk round by the 
„lake home!“ 

Charlotte diſcovered, on inquiring, 
that it was poor Lucy whom Miſs Gun- 
nings had ſeen, and who, from the de- 
ſcription, was in a fit when ſhe left her; 
knowing therefore that Dr. Morgan, 
who was a man of great {kill and huma- 
nity, was at the Caſtle, ſhe begged 
Miſs Gunnings and Mr. Grevilte to ex- 
euſe her for leaving them, and haſtencd. 
away in ſearch of him, to take him to 
her patient. | 

«© What an uncommon young woman 
« Miſs Llewellyn is!” ſaid Mr. Greville, 
as ſoon as ſhe was out of ſight. 

« Very !” replied Miſs Gunnings. 

„And what amazing goodneſs there 
& 1s in her diſpoſition!” added he. 

“There 
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& There is, indeed,” replied ſhe. 

c There is not a morning,” continued 
he, „in which ſhe does not go to ſee all 
e the ſick people, viſit the ſchool which 
* ſhe has eſtabliſned, and do good of 
« ſome kind.” 

How amiable!” fervently ejaculated 
Miſs Ganmings ; adding, Indeed, it is 
* melancholy when one reflects how 
* few there are who really ever give 
* themſelves trouble about ſuch things; 
„or who ever think of the miſerable 
* victims that are beneath us.” 

„ Indeed it is,” faid Mr. Greville, 
looking in her face, and thinking it 
handſomer than ever it had appeared. 


before ; nay, ſo mueh did ſhe ſay on the 


ſubjects of charity and humanity, that 
before they arrived at the Caſtle, he be- 


gan to reyere her ſo much, that he ap- 
4 prehended 
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prehended he had done her much in- 


juſtice in his opinion of her; and blam- 
ing himſelf ſor not having diſcovered the 
merits of Miſs Gunnings ſooner, re- 
folved to make her all the reparation in 
his power, by doing ample juſtice t» 


| them for the future, 


: | 'CHAP. 
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CHAP. - XIX. 


4 All men think all men mortal-but themſelves.” 
YoUuNG. 


Ir was the opinion of Dr. Morgan, 
when he had feen the poor cottager, 
that her complaint was the fever of 
« poverty ;” and as her weakneſs was ſo 
extreme, that ſhe was able to take but 
a very ſmall quantity of nouriſhment, it 
was moſt probable a putrid fever would 
enſue. 
« But ſurely it may be prevented,” 
faid Charlotte, fervently ; © ſurely, Dr. 

« Morgan, ſhe will recover?“ 
„Why,“ replied he, © if ſhe could 
| « enjoy 
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* enjoy all the comforts of affluence, 
« perhaps ſhe might ; but I fear ſhe is 
& yery far gone. If ſhe could be re- 
© moved to freſh air, and receive all the 
« advantage of good nurſing, God only 
& knows whether ſhe might not reco- 
* yer; but now, every particle which 
t ſurrounds her, is contaminated by 
& putrid effluvia; and notwithſtanding 
ec all your good endeavours, I fear, as 
« you cannot change her dwelling, all 
« your efforts to puriſy it will be inef- 
« fectual. 

Charlotte ſtill was ſanguine, and fiill 
hoped that by her own attentions, 
the good nurſing of a young woman 
whom ſhe had engaged to attend her, 


and the preſcriptions of Dr. Morgan, 


Lucy would recover. The next day 


was a wet one, and Charlotte did not 
walk 
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walk to ſee her as uſual; and the follow- 


ing morning, in anſwer to her earneſt 
inquiries of Phœbe how ſhe was, ſhe 
learnt that Lucy was DEAD 

Let thoſe who are elevated above pe- 
euniary misfortunes in this world, con- 
template from their giddy height, the 
beings, equal in the ſight of their Creator, 
whom fortune hath placed beneath 
them, and whom the intereſts of civil 
ſociety neceſſarily render ſubordinate; 
et them reflect, that it is their duty to 
make their ſituations as eaſy as poſſible; 
and that the hand which refuſes relief 
to miſery, when it has a juſt claim to it, 
will be called to, account for the mite 
cntruſted to its care. 

The tears which Charlotte ſhed over 
the. remembrance- of the poor cottager, 
were not unmixed with regret, for hav- 
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ing permitted any thing to prevent her 
ſecing her the day beſore. She did not 
imagine that her preſence could have 
been important to her; but it ſerved 
as a freſh proof of the reality of a truth 
which had long been familiar to her, 
that a reflecting being cannot be happy, 
unleſs it performs punctually every duty 
to the utmoſt of its power. 
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HAP: XX. 


&« When reaſon, like the ſkilful charioteer, 
Can break the fiery paſſions ta the bit, 
« And, ſpite of their licentious ſallies, keep 


„The radiant track of glory; paſſions, then, 
« Are aids and ornaments.” Tous. 


PERFECTLY convinced of the me- 
rits of Charlo.te Llewellyn, Mr. Gre- 
ville was now only anxious to diſcover 
whether ſhe entertained for him, that 
love which he found could alone make 
him happy. Though the anxiety which 
ſhe betrayed when he was ill. and ſe- 
veral trifling circumſtances, which were. 
only viſible to a lover, had led him to 
believe that ſhe did not behold him 
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with indifference; yet, upon an impar- 
tial view of her behaviour, he found 
that he had little to juſtiſy his hopes, 


and much to increaſe his fears. He ſaw 


that ſhe was anxiouſly attentive to every 
one that was ill, and felt conſcious 
that ſince his indiſpoſition ſhe had 
treated him with very uncommon re- 
ſerve; therefore he reſolved to try to 
diſcover the real ſtate of her affecl ions. 
With this view he ſecmingly took little 
notice of her, but paid much attention 
to Miſs Gunnings. 

One day when he was accidentally 


alone with Charlotte, he ſaid to her, 


« Don't you admire Miſs Gunnings 
extremely? I think ſhe is one of the 
© moſt ſenſible, amiable women I ever 
« ſaw in my life — and very handſome.” 


L No, 
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« No, I don't admire her at all,” re- 
hor Charlotte. 

“Oh,“ cried Mr. Greville, gaily and 
——_— *« ſhe is a charming wo- 
man!“ 

« don't know what her charms con- 
« fiſt in, excepting rouge and pearl 
„powder!“ ſaid Charlotte, with 
warmth. 

« Oh, ſhe is completely charming !” 
continued he; © quite faſcinating ! I'm 
« abſolutely in love with her!“ 

« ] deteſt her,” exclaimed Charlotte, 
« and I'm ſure ſhe -poffeſſes no one 
quality to entitle her to the love of any 
body.“ Saying this, ſhe walked away 
ſrom Mr. Greville, and he enjoyed his 
triumph. 

A little ſelf· examination ſoon brought 
Charlotte -ſelf-reproach ; and ſhe con- 

 claded 
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cluded her mental reproofs with,“ Never 
« will I betray myſelf ſo again!“ 

g A ball was propoſed for that evening, 
# Which afforded her an opportunity of 
exerting all her reaſon and fortitude ; for 
Mr. Greville neither aſked her to- dance, 
nor ſpoke to her. She was ſoon fa- 
tigued, and retired to her own room, 
where Euphemia joined her, declaring 

ſhe could dance no more. 
«© Ah, Charlotte,” continued ſhe, 
« you don't know how miſerable Lord 
e Margam has made nie this evening!“ 
Charlotte burſt into tears. 
« Nay, my dear ſiſter,” ſaid Euphe- 
mia, indeed, am very ſorry that I 
told you. I would not have men- 


« tioned it on any account if 1 had 
cc imagined that it would affect you in 
— this manner. But don't cry ſo, Char- 

Ni 6 Totte ! 
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« lotte! pray don't! I'll not think of 
« it any more; for perhaps he did not 
© mean to be unkind, only I could not 
« help being miſerable when he aſked 
« Miſs Emma Gunnings to dance be- 
« fore me. 

« May I come in?” at that moment 
interrogated Lady Cecilia. 

Charlotte wiped her eyes, and faid, 
« Yes, ſurely, pray do.“ 

« Ah, Charlotte!” exclaimed ſhe, 
ſeating herſelf by her; © I am fo un- 
happy! your brother will certainly be 
* the death of me! Only to think what 
« a delighful ball I intended this ſhould 
be! and I never was half fo miſerable 
in all my life ! but J am determined I 
« never will have another.” 

* Don't cry, my dear Lady Cecilia,” 


VOL, I. N ſaid 
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ſaid Charlotte; “ what is the matter 
e with you?“ 

« Why, I 40 like your brother, Char- 
ce lotte!“ replied ſhe, “and he muſt 
* know it well enough, and yet he vil 
© be ſo proud, and fo ill - natured to 
cc me.” 

ce Surely you don't particularly like 
ce my brother ?” ſaid Charlotte, in utter 
amazement. 

« Like him!” exclaimed Lady Ce- 
cilia ; „I love him above all the men 
« on the face of the earth !” 

& But, ſeriouſly; you would not marry 
© him ?” aſked Charlotte. 

But I will marry him!” anſwered 
Lady Cecilia; «© I'm determined!“ 

To which Charlotte retorted, © Surely 
cc you would not, Lady Cecilia ! Con- 
& ſider how ſmall his fortune is, com- 
66 pared 


c« 
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** pared to yours. Lord Glendarran 
© would certainly never conſent : be- 
« fides, reflect, Lady Cecilia, how high 
« a woman of your appearance and 
© fortune——" 

« don't care a fig for fortune!” in- 
terrupted ſhe; and if you talk of ap- 
* pearances, look at your brother! 
* who ever ſaw a man half ſo handſome 
«as he is? What is my fortune for, 
« pray, if it is not to make me happy? 
* don't care a farthing for my father's 
© confent! I ſuppoſe he married to 


e pleaſe himſelf, and ſo ſhall I. Per- 


“ haps he might chooſe ſome ſuch a 
e fool as Lord Oakley; but I never 
could like ſuch a fellow, if he were 
* my huſband! and if I am not ſo very 


<« ſenſible myſelf, I ſhould like to have a 


* ſenfible man, 10 pretend io rule me; 
N 2 «and 
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* and your brother has more ſenſe than 
any man in the world. So as to for- 
« tune and titles, don't talk to me ! for 
« I had rather marry your brother, if he 
« were a beggar, than I would a prince. 
O Only think of the poor girl who died 
the other day, and then tell me what 
do riches and titles ſignify ; and what 
« ſignifies my waiting to marry ſome 
c fool of a lord or a duke, that I ſhould 
£ deſpiſe and abominate when I had 
done? and, beſides, I might die firſt, 
too! Therefore Iamdetermined, Char- 


«© Jotte, that I will marry your brother: 


& for there never was ſuch a man before, 
cc and there never will be ſuch another 
% again, if J were to wait for one theſe 
“hundred years! But he never will 
&« love me, I am afraid! indeed, I am 
ce ſure.. he never will, or he never 

ce could 
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* could treat me in this cruel manner.” 
Here her tears flowed afreſh. 

« Nay, my dear Lady Cecilia,” faid 
Charlotte, kindly, “if that is all you 
« fear, pray don't diſtreſs yourſelf ; for 
« if you love him, I am certain he muſt 
love you.” | 

« No, but he does not,” perfiſted 
ſhe. 

«© 'm ſure he admires you very 
tc much,” continued Charlotte; © I've 
« heard him ſay ſo a thouſand times.” 

„Did he, really?“ exclaimed Lady 
Cecilia, raifing her head, and wiping 
her eyes; © are you very ſure, Char- 
* lotte, that he did admire me? do tell 
me exactly what he ſaid, and every 
* word, good or bad.” 

« I really don't immediately recollect 
* any thing in particular,” - anſwered 


N 3 Charlotte; 
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Charlotte; © but I am ſure that he 
« neyer ſaid any thing bad.” 

« Oh, don't. imagine ſuch a thing !” 
exclaimed Euphemia. 

« Well, then, only tell me everything 

te you ever heard him ſay in your life, 
© my dear Euphemia, if you have any 
te regard for me, and then I ſhall be ſa- 
„ tisfied.” 
1 recollect his ſaying, this morn- 
« ing, that he thought in time you 
e would become one of the firſt women 
in the kingdom.“ 

And are you very ſure that was 
&« all?” aſked ſhe. 

Les, indeed,” anſwered Euphe- 
mia, 

{© In time!” repeated Lady Cecilia; 
te then that proved that he did not think 


« me ſo now.” 
| « Pray 
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« Pray don't fancy ſuch things,” faid 
Charlotte. 
1 Ab, but I do fancy ſuch things,” 
replied ſhe, and I ought to fancy 
* ſuch things! for it is very true, and 
very right; I'm poſitive I do want a 
« great deal of improvement; I am not 


4 half ſo clever as you are, or even as the 


« Miſs Gunnings's, but I could do any 
c thing to pleaſe him; but what does that 
« ſignify, if he does not like me? for Tm 
i ſure I ſhall die if he does not! Ah, if 


he did but like me as well as Lord 
Margam does you, Euphemia, ob, what 


te a bleſſed creature I-ſhould be!“ 
Euphemia bluſhed and looked con- 
fuſed. 
« Nay,” added Lady Cecilia, don't 
« diſtreſs yourſelf, for I know it all very 


«well, though I did not find it out till 
N 4. lately; : 
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* lately ; and I heartily wiſh you happy 
* together, I aſſure you. I know my 
« father intends he ſhould marry Lord 
« Norfolk's daughter, to keep up the 
te family conſequence, and the parlia- 
* mentary intereſt, which he talks ſo 
much about; but Ned will ſoon tell 
him another tale, I believe, and he is 
« a fool if he does not! Pray, what right 
cc has one man to chooſe a wife for ano- 
« ther? no more than he has to chooſe 
cen huſband for me, I'm ſure! So good 
0 night, my dear ſiſters, and Heaven 
« grant that we may all be happy at 
« laſt !” 

Saying which, ſhe affectionately em- 
braced them both, and departed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


« Tis an important point, to know 
There's no perfection here below. 
Man's an odd compound, after all; 
And ever has been ſince the fall. 
« Say that he loves you from his ſoul, 
« Yet man is proud, nor brooks control ; 
« And though a ſlave in love's ſoft ſchool, 
„In wedlock claims @ right to rule.” Cor rox. 


Earry the enſuing morning, Char- 
lotte Llewellyn found an opportunity 


of engaging her brother alone; that 


ſhe- might, if poſſible, diſcover his 
real ſentiments of Lady Cecilia Mar- 


gam, for whom ſhe began to en- 


tertain a very fincere pity; as ſhe 


N 5 found 
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found that hey errors proceeded from 
neglect in her education; that ſhe 
| poſſeſſed much native good ſenſe, and 
ſo many native virtues, that, if they 
had been properly cultivated, might 
have qualified her for a very uſeful and 
ſhining member of ſociety. 

This was exactly her brother's opi- 
nion of Lady Cecilia, who, perceiv- 
ing more than common curioſity in 
his fiſter's interrogations, drew from 
her ſomething like a confeſſion, at 
leaſt by implication, of Lady Ceci- 

lia s good opinion of him. 

„ Charlotte,” ſaid he, © I will tell 
« you candidly the ſtate of my heart. 
« 1 do love Lady Cecilia Margam, very 
ig ſincerely | but my fortune being ſo. 
much inferior to hers, I cannot with 
« honour confeſs my attachment, unleſs, 


« TI was 
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I was very certain that it would be 
« agreeable to her. I dare not flatter - 


« myſelf ſo highly; beſides, many cir- 
« cumſtances would conſpire, in a ſe- 


* rious view of the ſubject, to render a, 


“ connexion with Lady Cecilia Mar- 
„gam a very doubtfal ſecurity for 
« domeſtic happineſs. I. ſhould diſ- 


« like marrying a woman of great 
ic fortune, I could not be a ſubmiſſive; 
* huſband. I deteſh the. follies and 
6 gaieties of the great world and my. | 


« wife maſt ſubmit to-reaſon.” 


Indeed, then, if that is all, on ſaid» 
Charlotte, I, would adviſe you not to 


* maks, Lady Cecilia unhappy, any» 
longer; for Lam confident that ſhe 
* will never reflect upon the ſuperĩo- 


rity which fortune gives her; and 


though 1; confeſs that ſhe is not a- 


1 

* reaſonable woman now, yet ſhe is 
6 quite as reaſonable as any woman 
ce with her ſpirits and fortune, and who 
cc has been brought up in the manner 
« ſhe has, can be well expected to be; 
ce and I think you will treat her very 
*« cruelly, if you trifle with her any 
* longer.“ 

« Trifle with her! What can you 
te poſſibly mean?” exclaimed he. On 
« the contrary, I have ſtudiouſly avoid- 
cc ed betraying, by any means, the re- 
« gard which I really entertain for 
es ner. 

Ah, but that is very cruel in you, 
« Henry,” faid Charlotte; and you 
« little think perhaps, what ſhe is ſuf- 
« fering.” 

« Dear Charlotte, I would not for 
the world let her ſuffer any thing, if 
= « I could 
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* 


« could prevent it!” fervently ex- 
claimed he. How can you poſſibly 
imagine that I could be cruel to Lady 
“Cecilia Margam ?” 

« Well, then, only behave naturally,” 
ſaid Charlotte, „and don't be unpo- 
lite to her; you will ſoon ſee how it 
is proper to act.“ 

« My dear ſiſter, you amaze me!” 
faid he: “ how is it poſſible that I can 
e behave unpolitely to her?“ 

Pray, did not you dance firſt laſt 
night with Miſs Fitzgerald?“ 

« Yes, ſurely I did,” anſwered he. 

“Aye! and why did not you dance 
e with Lady Cecilia ?” 

* Becauſe there were men of ſupe- 
* rior rank and conſequence in the 
room: it would not only have been 
** unpolite, but preſumptuous in me, 

cc to 
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© to have aſked her to dance the firſt 
46 dance.” 

« Really,” ſaid Charlotte, © I never 
thought of that before.” 
But why are you fo very inquiſi- 
ie tive?” aſked her brother. Did 
« Lady Cecilia think me unpolite ?” 

“Perhaps ſhe did perhaps ſhe did 
* not,” ſaid Charlotte, who now, con- 
vinced of the ſtate of his heart, deter- 
mined, for the honour of her ſex, not 
to betray more of Lady Cecilia's ſecret, 
ſo hurried away, telling him (in an- 
ſwer to his entreaties to ſtay and hear 
ſomething very particular. which he 
had to ſay), that ſhe could not poſſibly 
liſten to him then, as ſhe was in great 
haſte, 

A fear, which ſhe could not well ex- 
plain, that ſhe ſhould meet Mr. Gre- 

. | ville, 
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ville, if ſhe walked, induced her to 


remain in her own room all the morn- 
ing; which ſhe employed in writing to 
her friends. Her moſt beloved one, next 
to her ſiſter, was a Miſs Wentworth, 


a young lady with whom ſhe had been 
acquainted-from infancy ;. though their 


affection had been principally main- 


tained by letters, as Miſs Wentworth 


liyed in London, and had never, ſince 
they were very young, paid more than 
two viſits at Glendarran: they were, how- 
ever, ſufficient to convince each other 
of the propriety of their youthſul at- 
tachment. Miſs Wentworth united to 
a moſt accompliſhed mind, every virtue 


and quality which can render a friend 


deſirable. 
When the company aſſembled in the 
dining-room at Glendarran, Mr. Gre- 
ville 
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ville ſpoke ſtill leſs to Miſs Llewellyn 
than he had done in the morning. 

It was propoſed to ſpend the evening 
at the banquetting houſe; and his in- 
difference ſtill continued. Mufic was 
propoſed, but he only aſked Miſs 
 Gunnings to play; commended her 
performance; and thanked her very . 
particularly for her obliging complai- 
ſance. In truth, ſhe was very com- 
pliant : ſhe played every piece that ſhe 
had heard him commend, and ſang all 
his favourite airs, 

Charlotte, to ſpeak plainly, was mi- 
ſerable; though, ſeeming] y, ſhe entered 
very gaily into converſation with Miſs 
Emma Gunnings, and appeared in high 
ſpirits, till meeting Mr. Greville's eyes, 
he fixed them upon her with 'a ſcruti- 

| nizing 
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nizing inquiry, which inſtantaneouſly 
aſked her ſoul if ſhe was happy. 

She felt offended; and turning haſ- 
tily from him, aſked Miſs Emma Gun- 
nings if ſhe would return to the Caſ- 
tle, who immediately conſented, 

Mr. Greville and Charlotte ſpoke 

not to each other again that night. 
Lady Cecilia had diſcovered ſome- 
thing in Henry Llewellyn's manner 
which made her happy; and in the 
joy of her heart ſhe declared that 
ſhe would have another ball the next 
evening but one, and invite all the 
country. Thinking it would afford 
ſome little variety to have a concert firit, 
the Miſs Gunnings's offered to play 
and ſing, Lord Margam to blow the 
flute, Henry Llewellyn to take a vio- 
lin, and Lord Oakley engaged to fing 
« a good 
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a good jolly fox-hunting ſong,” as 
alſo to help Miſs Llewellyn to fing the 
'* Noble Race of Shenkin,” which he 
declared would give more entertainment 
to the company than all the Ttalian 
airs in'the kingdom, 
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